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Coming 


Events... 


Annual Meeting, International Council 
of Religious Education 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Feb. 8-14, 1948 


American Committee for the World 
Council of Churches 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 17, 1948 


Western Section, Presbyterian World 
Alliance 


Buck Hill Falls, Pa., Feb. 24-26, 1948 


Federal Council of Churches, Depart- 
ment of the Church and Economic Life 
Columbus, Ohio, March 4-6, 1948 


Federal Council of Churches, Executive 


Committee 
New York, N. Y., March 16, 1948 


Inter-Council Field Department 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 5, 6, 1948 


General Conference of the Methodist 
Church 
Boston, Mass., April 28, 1948 


Federal Council of Churches, Executive 
Committee 


General Synod of the Reformed Church 
in America 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa., May 20-25, 1948 


Northern Baptist Convention \ 
Milwaukee, Wis., May 24-30, 1948 


General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church 


New Wilmington, Pa., May 26, 1948 ° 


General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. 
Seattle, Wash., May 27, 1948 


General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. 
Atlanta, Ga., May 27, 1948 


Annual Convocation, Evangelical 
Lutheran Augustana Synod of N. A 
Rock Island, Ill., June 10, 1948 


General Council of Congregational 


Christian Churches 


Oberlin, Ohio, June 17-24, 1948 


Seventh Day Baptist General Confer- 
ence 
North Loup, Neb., August 17-22, 1948 


First Assembly, World Council of 

Churches, , 
Amsterdam, Holland, Aug. 22-Sept. 
4, 1948 


Church Pensions Conference 
New York, N. Y., December 1-2, 1948 


New York, N. Y., May 18, 1948 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETIN - 


The Editorial Outlook 


CHURCH, STATE AND EDUCATION 


Sree is in our judgment the greatest 
challenge to the churches in our country. 
The relation between church and state and the 
relation between religion and public education 
are probably the two problems of domestic 
public policy of greatest immediate interest in 
church circles. The three matters are closely 
inter-related. To separate the issues of policy 
from the factor of secularism is to lose perspect- 
ive. All three matters call for study. 

There is widespread confusion as to what 
Protestants mean when they use the phrases 
commonly involved in the discussion of the three 
questions. The confusion with regard to what 
is involved in the church-state issue is found 
not only in churches but also in the general 
public and in the courts. The five-to-four decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in the New 
Jersey bus transportation case reflects the differ- 
ences of opinion in our highest judicial tribunal. 
These eminent jurists differed in their inter- 
pretations of the intent of the framers of the 
First Amendment to our Constitution and of the 
American tradition with regard to religious 
freedom. 

The lack of agreement among Protestants 
and also among Roman Catholics on the relation 
between church and state is reflected in the 
varying attitudes toward the Federal Census 
of Religious Bodies. Some who are very alert 
to what they regard as infringements of the in- 
dependence of the church see no objection to 
providing information to the government in con- 
nection with its census; others take a contrary 
view and refuse to answer the questions, main- 
taining that to do so is to establish a dangerous 
precedent. Another evidence of this confusion 
is the difference of judgment with regard to the 
extension of old-age and survivors — benefits 
under the Social Security Act to the lay em- 
ployees of religious and other non-profit organ- 
izations. The majority of the churches by action 

of their highest judicatories have petitioned 
Congress to amend the Social Security Act in 
such a way as to permit such churches as so 
desire to enter into contract with the Federal 
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government for the inclusion of their lay em- 
ployees. Some churchmen maintain that any 
such inclusion of lay employees would be an 
infringement of our traditional separation of 
church and state because the Social Security 
Act has the characteristics of a tax measure. 
What do we mean by secularism, separation, 
teaching, and religion? Surely we can achieve a 
greater consensus as to what we intend by the 
use of terms, even though it should not be as- 
sumed that Protestants will agree at all points 
with regard to the course to be followed in 
matters of policy. Our reason for assuming that 
there will continue to be a difference of opinion 
with regard to policy arises in part from the fact 
that some of our churches are more aware than 
others of the experience of sister churches in 
other countries where there is no such separation 
between church and state as exists in America. 
We may be able to arrive at a common under- 
standing with regard to distinctions to be made 
between principle and strategy; for example, 
we might agree that the use of public funds to 
provide bus transportation for children attend- 
ing parochial schools is not in principle an in- 
fringement of the separation of church and state, 
and yet as a matter of strategy we might agree 
that we must resist such a practice because of 
our assumption that it would be exploited as a 
precedent by a church which seeks to obtain 
public funds for the support of parochial schools 
themselves. In that case our action would be 
based upon our fear of the “camel’s nose.” 


In connection with this discussion we call 
attention especially to a recent study on “The 
Relation of Religion to Public Education” by 
the Committee on Religion and Education of 
the American Council on Education. Dr. F. 
Ernest Johnson of the Federal Council staff was 
chairman of the Committee. This is a very care- 
ful study in which Protestants, Roman Catholics 
and Jews participated. A gratifying measure of 
agreement was achieved in the analysis. It is in- 
teresting and instructive to note that the opposi- 
tion to the report arises largely from avowed 
secularists with support from some religious 
groups. It is the analysis which we especially 
commend, including the insight into secularism, 


the principle of separation of church and state, 
and what is meant by teaching religion. Histor- 
ical evidence is cited to support the contention 
that religion was taken out of the public schools 
not intentionally in order to secularize the 
schools but rather to avoid sectarian controversy 
or control. 

We suggest that every minister interested in 
these matters should read this §4-page report, 
which may be obtained for $1.00 from the 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 


Place, Washington 6, D. C., and he should dis- ° 


cuss it with the leaders of his parish and others 
in the community who are interested. The docu- 
ment is intended as a contribution to the study 
of these problems and its use will surely lead to 
a more general agreement as to the meaning 
of terms. 


WE HAIL THE WALDENSIANS! 


| Sie some people, the struggle for religious 
liberty seems to be never-ending; for others, 
freedom once achieved must be always guarded. 
The Waldensian Church in Italy is the oldest 
Protestant Church in the western world, going 
back to the 12th Century. During its entire his- 
tory it has contended against either persecution 
or political and social hostility. 

Two considerations have led the Federal 
Council to recommend (see page 13) that the 
churches of its constituency celebrate on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1948, the Centennial Anniversary of 
the Emancipation of the Waldensians in Italy: 
First, we would honor our brethren in another 
country by giving tribute for their loyalty to 
the faith, joining them in the celebration of an 
occasion which marked a victory for them and 
for the whole Protestant Church. Second, we 
would draw inspiration and instruction from 
their history. 


Reading the story of their sufferings and per- 


secutions, and the record of their heroic witness, 
we are reminded again of the spiritual strength 
of a persecuted church. May the strength of our 
own faith never weaken through the lack of 
such terrible testing as was undergone by the 
Waldensians: 

Even today, there are few areas in the world 
where religious, freedom is a complete reality. 
For the Waldensians themselves the road ahead 
is not clear. The Concordat of 1929 between the 
Italian state and the Vatican reduced the status 
of the Waldensian Church to that of a tolerated 
sect. After the war, despite the sacrifices made 
by the Waldensians in the struggle of all free 
peoples against the Nazi-Fascist tyranny— 
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the Italian Parliament reaffirmed the Con- 
cordat in full, in apparent contradiction of 
the guarantees for freedom of conscience con- 
tained elsewhere in the new Italian Constitution. 
The Waldensian Church has other grave prob- 
lems arising from war damage to many churches, 
schools, charitable institutions, and homes. One 
thing is certain, that the Waldensian Church 
will continue to be a faithful witness to our 
Crucified Lord. 

It is encouraging to note the provisions for 
religious freedom in the Declaration and the 
Covenant of the International Bill of Rights 
now being developed by the United Nations. 
Should such provisions be enforced as part of 
the national law of the member nations, there 
is reason to hope that such a history as that of 
the Waldensians may never be written again. 

Local churches will know best how to signal- 
ize this occasion, whether by special sermons, 
joint community services, or other public recog- 
nition. The important objective is that fellow- 
ship be deepened with this co-member of the 
Body of our Lord and fellow member of the 
World Council of Churches to the end that 
God’s Name be praised and our faith strength- 
ened. 

(Background information may be obtained 
from the American Waldensian Aid Society, 156 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.) 


IN MEMORY OF PIONEERS 
IN CHRISTIAN COOPERATION 


A RECENT gift to the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America has brought 
great encouragement to those who are eager to 
see Christian cooperation strengthened. It is a 
sum of $10,000, payable over a five-year period, 
for the purpose of extending the general work 
and influence of the Council. Instead of desig- 
nating the contribution for some specific project 
the donors ask that it be used in whatever way 
the officers believe will be most helpful. In- 
stead of stinulating that the fund be treated as a 
permanent investment and only the income be 
used, the donors desire that the Council have 
freedom to use the fund at such times as may be 
most strategic. 

The gift is made in memory of one of the pio- 


“neer leaders in Christian cooperation by mem- 


bers of his family. They express the conviction, 
also held by the one in whose honor the gift is 
given, that it is of high importance for the 
churches, in their work for human welfare, to lay 
hold of the best guidance that the social sciences 
can give. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETIN 


Call For Support of Marshall Plan 


CONSTRUCTIVE 


HE Federal Council’s statement, 

The Churches and the European 

Recovery Program, is a call for 
nergetic Christian study and action 
n support of the constructive princi- 
les of the Marshall Plan. Reflected 
n this pronouncement is the judgment 
hat Christians have a major respon- 
ibility to reinforce the creative ele- 
nents in the foreign aid program, as 
well as to support its adoption by the 
Congress. This two-fold strategy of 
support and constructive criticism is 
much the same as that offered by 
church leaders at the Cleveland Con- 
erence of 1945 for the support and 
mprovement of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals. 

There are a number of other paral- 
els between the present policy state- 
ment and the Cleveland Message to 
‘he Churches. Behind this document 
ies the same sense of the significance 
of the national decision for world order 
which characterized its predecessor. 
There is the same sense of urgency in 
the aspiration that Christians should 
sxert a constructive influence at the 
Jace of decision before the decision 
is reached. And, by a coincidence, 
there are nine recommendations for 
the improvement and implementation 
of the European Recovery Program. 
The Cleveland recommendations were 
also nine in number. 

The nine principles now set forth 
may be summarized briefly as follows: 

1. Curative and creative motiva- 
tion should be kept to the forefront. 

2. American policy should be 
guided by the hope of constructive 
achievement rather than by fears 
‘over the risks of failure, outweighed 
by the risks of inaction. 

3. The initial American aid for 
recovery should be planned boldly 
and without delay, to increase the 
prospects for successful recovery. 

4. The conditions of aid should 
safeguard the right of European 
nations to choose their own way of 
life. 

5. The European nations, including 
the United States in Germany, 
should carry out expressed inten- 
tions to work cooperatively, main- 
tain monetary stability, and reduce 
trade barriers. 

6. The relevant agencies of the 
United Nations should be encour- 
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ACTION BY CHRISTIANS 


aged to undertake an increasingly 

important role in the recovery ef- 

fort. 

7. Trade between Western and 
Eastern Europe should be encour- 
aged, and the cooperation of nations 
outside of Europe should be assisted, 
so that the import needs of the par- 
ticipating countries may be met. 

8. Long-range planning to in- 
crease American imports for the 
maintenance of recovery should be 
undertaken. 

9. Certain government controls 
should be adopted, if required, in 
addition to voluntary controls, to 
assure a fair allocation of needed 
goods. 

The statement adopted by the Fed- 
eral Council’s Executive Committee at 
Atlanta on January 13 was prepared 
by the Department of International 
Justice and Goodwill at its meeting in 
Philadelphia, January 8-9. At this 
meeting, some 100 members of the 
Department and specially designated 
denominational leaders met for two 
days of intensive work. Prior to the 
meeting, two background memoranda 
were prepared on foreign and domestic 
aspects of the European, Recovery 
Program. One was prepared by a joint 
committee on international economic 
policy appointed by the Department 
of Research and Education and the 
Commission on a Just and Durable 
Peace and chaired by Mr. Charles H. 
Seaver. The other was prepared by a 
committee. of the Department of the 
Church and Economic Life under the 
chairmanship of Mr, Marshall Harris. 
At Philadelphia, the issues were con- 
sidered first by a section under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Chester I. Bar- 
nard, and then by the Department as 
a whole. Finally, the draft agreed 
upon by the Department was consid- 
ered at length by the Council’s Execu- 
tive Committee prior to adoption of 
the statement. 

The Executive Committee author- 
ized the President of the Federal 
Council, Mr. Charles P. Taft, to pre- 
sent the statement to leaders of the 
government. The Committee on Edu- 
cation and Action of the Department, 
moreover, has recommended a plan 
of vigorous action by the national inter- 
denominational and denominational 
agencies, by state and city councils 


IS ASKED 


of churches, and by local churches 
and individual church members, in sup- 
port of the principles of the statement. 
The design is to secure the greatest 
possible expression of Christian con- 
viction and opinion on the issues of 
the European Recovery Program dur- 
ing February and March. The plan 
urges Christian citizens to communi- 
cate their views to their representatives 
in Washington in person, by telegraph 
or telephone, or by mail. To this end, 
the Committee recommends three 
major steps: 


1. The widest and quickest pos- 
sible distribution, study, and dis- 
cussion of The Churches and the 
European Recovery Program among 
the churches. 


2. Special church and community 
meetings on the issues and objectives 
of the program on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 22, or the week following. 


3. A national assembly of denom- 
inational and church council leaders 
in Washington the second week in 
March. 


The Federal Council’s statement 
recognizes that the success of the 
Marshall Plan requires the construct- 
ive action of citizens as well as of 
government. It points to the need to 
limit our economic desires during this 
critical period and to halt the scandal- 
ous and un-Christian waste of food 
and other scarce commodities. The 
Executive Committee’s special appeal 
for Christian support of voluntary re- 
lief efforts is. pertinent in this con- 
nection. 

Following is the complete text of the 
statement: 


THE CHURCHES AND THE EUROPEAN 
RECOVERY PROGRAM 


As Christians, we support the European 
Recovery Program in the conviction that it 
can be one of history’s most momentous 
affirmations of faith in the curative power 
of freedom and in the creative capacity of 
free men. 

The ways and means of that program will, 
of necessity, be largely economic and po- 
litical. The motives and objectives behind 
it should be essentially moral and spiritual. 
They should be above political partisanship. 
They should transcend considerations of 
narrow self-interest. 

The European Recovery Program must 
be a material investment, though not pri- 
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marily for material reasons. It must also 
be an investment in the world’s moral and 
‘spiritual resources and in the means for 
their speedy release. If it is to contribute 
thus to the healing of the nations and to 
the fruitful employment of the creative 
will and spirit of the peoples, the material 
investment must be an expression of these 
Christian convictions: 

First, that Man, who is endowed by his 
Creator with inalienable rights, is also en- 
dowed by Him with inherent aspirations 
for a life of freedom and fellowship. 

Second, that these God-given aspirations 
can now, with our help, be given conditions 
more favorable for fulfillment. 

Third, that to provide all men with a 
better opportunity to fulfill them is the 
only basis for the hope that the world can 
make a peace which will be durable because 
it is just. 

The nations of Europe have been strug- 
gling courageously with their problems. Some 
of these nations, however, are fearful . of 
the possibility that the United States may 
seek to make Europe over in its political 
and economic image, just as they are fear- 
ful in the knowledge that Soviet Russia is 
seeking to make Europe over in its image. 

The European Recovery Program must 
be the means by which Europe and the 
world are released from such fears and 
freed from the shackles they impose. This 
it can be if, in its framing and administra- 
tion, it clearly expresses our conviction that 
Europe possesses abundant assets of mind 
and spirit. To these we can add our moral 
and material aid, for the remaking of 
Europe and the consequent enrichment of 
our civilization. 

This program, therefore, cannot be a 
prescription of what we expect the nations 
of Europe to do. It must be an expression 
of confidence in the peoples of Europe, who 
have been making earnest efforts at self- 
help; a vote of confidence in what, with our 
aid, they will choose to do for themselves. 

But our aid is indispensable. In the wake 
of the devastations of the war, these nations 
have been visited by unanticipated disloca- 
tions and disruptions through two postwar 
years. We are called upon to help them to 
overthrow these accumulated obstacles to 
recovery. But that help will fail of its most 
important purpose if, in extending it, we 
attempt to fashion or shape their future. 
It will succeed if we affirm and undergird 
the rights, the desires, and the capacities of 
these peoples to work out, for our common 
good, their own destiny. 

‘An undertaking so conceived and directed 
merits our material sacrifices because it is 
a cause which enlists our Christian con- 
science and conforms to our Christian com- 
mitments. 

Tf it is to fulfill its potential promise, 
the European Recovery Program must be 
guided by a positive and dynamic concep- 
tion of the reconstruction task. To this 
end we urge that consideration be given to 
the following principles: 

1, Basic reconstruction is an enterprise for 
the releasing of the creative energies of men. 
It is for this that we are providing them with 


tools. The material obstacles to recovery 
in Europe lie partly in the shortage of capi- 
tal equipment, partly in the instability and 
unexchangeability of currencies, and partly 
in artificial financial and trade restrictions. 
But deeper obstacles lie in the fear of another 
war and despair for the future. It is of the 
utmost importance that the curative and 
creative possibilities of the European Re- 
covery Program shall be so emphasized and 
so kept to the forefront as to appeal to the 
consciences, arouse the wills, and enlist the 
best efforts of men of good will on both sides 
of the Atlantic. There is, we believe, no other 
way by which the full potentialities of this 
program can be realized. 

2. American aid for such a recovery pro- 
gram cannot be devoid of risk. Vast un- 
certainties are involved. We should be aware, 
however, that the risks of failure are much 
smaller and much less certain than the risks 
of inaction. American aid must therefore be 
an act of faith, a faith which has a sure 
foundation in our Christian conception of 
what man is and may become. 

3. Financially, the prudent and conserva- 
tive course is for us to plan now and boldly. 
Less than an adequate initial program will 
delay the day when Europe can take over 
for itself the task of restoration. Less than 
that may reduce the entire program to the 
level of costly relief. 

4. The United States must be zealously 
on guard against imposing, or appearing to 
impose, conditions in the granting of foreign 
aid which would seem to threaten the po- 
litical independence of the nations of Europe, 
or their right to choose their own way of 
life. We must not hamper efforts to establish 
European cooperation. As the European Re- 
covery Program is carried forward, our na- 
tion must seriously honor the basic purpose 
of the program, not to infringe but to pro- 
tect and strengthen and enlarge European 
freedoms and the development toward a 
community of free societies. 


5. We have a right to expect that the na- 
tions participating in this program carry 


out their own expressed intention to work ~ 


cooperatively, to maintain monetary stability, 
and to reduce trade barriers, in order to 
make the program effective. Such a procedure 
is the best insurance that out of this struggle 
for recovery there will emerge a more health- 
ful European economy and a more united 
European community. The United States 
must make sure that its own policy toward 
Germany not only fits into this cooperative 
pattern but provides a demonstration of it. 

6. The European Recovery Program should 
give encouragement to the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe and other 
United Nations agencies to undertake, as 
the area of cooperation is extended, an in- 
creasingly important role in the recovery 
effort. We are bound both by our commit- 
ments to the United Nations and by the 
purpose of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram to see to it that United Nations ma- 
chinery serves to develop broader trade re- 
lations within Europe and eventually serves 
as a means for the fuller coordination of the 
economic relations among the nations. 

7. From the start it is essential that the 


European Recovéty Program encourage the 
development of trade between the partici- 
pating states and the countries of Eastern 
Europe. The resources of these countries 
are required for the recovery and develop- 
ment of Western Europe just as they, in 
turn, need the manufactures of Western 
states. It is encouraging that the present 
opposition of the Soviet government to the 
European Recovery Program still does not 
prevent mutually beneficial trade arrange- 
ments with Eastern Europe. It is also im- 
portant for the United States to persuade 
and assist nations outside of Europe to pro- 
vide goods for European recovery, thus 
broadening the area of cooperation and 
speeding reconstruction. The Recovery Pro- 
gram, together with the contributions otf 
other nations, should meet the net import 
needs of the cooperating European countries 
that are essential to their recovery. 

8. If the United States is to fulfill its 
long-term responsibility in the world econ- 
omy it must help enable other countries to 
manufacture and sell their own goods and 
services in order to buy what they need. 
Therefore, the European Recovery Program 
should be linked with long-range planning 
to increase American imports so that Euro- 
pean economic life as well as our own may 
be maintained at a high level. 

9. The American people will be called 
upon to accept certain specific limitations on 
their own economic desires during this 
critical period in order that the larger good 
of world recovery may be served. In view 
of the great human objectives, Christians 
should accept such limitations willingly. In 
emergencies such as this our customary waste 
of food and other scarce commodities is 
scandalous and un-Christian. If, in addition 
to voluntary controls, certain government 
controls should be required to assure a fair 
allocation of needed goods for foreign aid 
and domestic consumption, we believe that 
such controls should be adopted. From the 
point of view of morality and even of 
self-interest the stakes are too high to per- 
mit either selfishness or short-sightedness to 
prevail. é 

These principles, we believe, can make the 
European Recovery Program a cooperative 
effort to deal with the basic causes of tyran- 
ny and war. Such an effort is in keeping 
with the constructive peace strategy for 
which our churches stand. 


ON LABOR COMMITTEE STAFF 


James Myers, for many years Indus- 
trial Relations Secretary of the Federal 
Council, has joined the staff of the 
National Child Labor Committee as | 
Assistant Secretary in charge of the- 
Membership Department. Mr. Myers 
was a member of the first New York 
Regional Labor Board. He has served 
on the board of directors of the Co- 
operative League of the U.S.A., and. 
was the first chairman of its Com- : 
mittee on Organized Labor and Co- 
operatives. 
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A group of leaders from all parts of the world—India, China, the West Indies, Fiji and 


Sierra Leone, as they left for Topeka to participate in Sunday services. 


Kansas Student Conference 
Clarifies Christian Frontiers 


started home from the sixteenth 

“quadrennial conference” of the 
Student Volunteer Movement at Law- 
ence, Kansas, they set out into the 
year 1948 with newly widened 
Christian horizons. For this “North 
American Conference on Christian 
Frontiers” (shortened there to 
FRONCON) explored fresh areas 
of emphasis in student approach to the 
modern world, and pointed new 
directions vocationally and devotional- 
ly among this college generation. 

By “frontiers,” planners of the 
Conference meant all those margins 
where the Christian claim confronts 
the culture of our time—geographical- 
ly, vocationally, politically, socially, 
ecumenically. Thus the first speaker 
was not amazing, far-visioned Dr. 
John R. Mott, who at 82 has spoken 
-at all sixteen of the quadrennials, but 
a political leader, Dr. Walter H. Judd, 
congressman from Minnesota, who 
served for ten years as a Congregation- 
al medical missionary in China. The 
Conference was not so much impressed 
that it was part of a historic move- 
ment, as that it was facing a bitterly 
divided world and seeking to know 
what frontiermen do in such a time 
of emergency. 

_ Thus when at “Froncon’ Congress- 
man Judd pointed to the tragic polit- 
ical involvements of the Christian, 
he set the direction at a new angle, 


A: 1,836 delegates and leaders 
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even though a minority,—in part from 
among some 200 Canadian delegates— 
hotly contested his political analysis. 
As David S. Burgess, trenchant young 
minister now serving as a CIO organ- 
izer in the South, spoke on behalf of 
our duty to the economically under- 
privileged, he was applauded as a 
champion of the “other side.” In an 
eloquent address also, Rev. James 
Robinson, pastor of a Presbyterian 
parish in Harlem, showed how dras- 
tically the distinction between “haves 
and have-nots” affects the Christian. 
The Conference looked hard at the 
sort of unjust, harassed social order 
we share. 


CLIMAX: DEVOTION AND COMMITMENT 

Instead of resolving itself into a 
debating forum on political and social 
issues, however, the Conference found 


its own deeper rhythm of fellowship, - 


prayer, and shared concern bringing 
its differences into spiritual focus. A 
factor in the process was the daily 
morning panel on “What the Church 
Is Doing On the Frontiers,” chaired 
by Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, Associate 
General Secretary of the Federal 
Council. A phrase, “the inner fron- 
tier,” suggested editorially by Dr. 
John Oliver Nelson, also of the Federal 
Council staff, who edited the printed 
daily paper, helped shape the mood. 
After looking hard at their world, the 
delegates began to realize that their 


only distinctive Christian answer is 
the personal one. In the words of 
Dr. Leland Albright of the United 
Church of Canada: “In our typical 
North American activism, we thought 
to claim the unoccupied frontiers of 
the world, but we found that Christ 
was seeking to claim the occupied 
frontiers of our hearts and wills.” 

Brief Bible study periods daily led 
by Dr. E. Fay Campbell of the Presby- 
terian (U. S. A.) Board of Education 
were judged by many delegates the 
high points of the occasion. Discussion 
in the 140 “Mincon” (conference in 
miniature) groups each day—as always 
—was the most intimate and creative 
participation for many students. An 
effort was made to collate immediately 
the “trend” revealed in these Mincon 
groups as they closed daily, thus re- 
cording the direction of Conference 
progress. Morning worship led by 
K. H. Ting, of the Shanghai YMCA, 
was impressive, as were the evening 
periods of dramatic pageantry and 
devotion planned by Miss_ Eliz- 
abeth Howell with a “speaking cho- 
rus.” Setareki Tuilovoni of Fiji and 
D. P. Devanandan of India joined in 
an enlightening evening session, and 
President J. W. Marshall of Wayland 
College in Texas likewise shared with 
prophetic young Mrs. Stanley P. 
Harbison of Puerto Rico a presentation 
of dynamic Christian claims laid upon 
laymen. When Congressman Judd— 
who served tirelessly and ably as 
Chairman of the Conference—spoke 
late in the week of “How to know the 
will of God,” it was evident that the 
event had. come up to classic claims 
of Christian commitment in response 
to the world problems confronting the 
group. 

Perhaps “Froncon” lacked a sense 
of the growing power of the ecumenical 
Church: its reaction into individual 
solution of great problems of organized 
life did omit serious attention to the 
great united movement of world Chris- 
tianity. There was comment also 
that, although the Conference gave 
$6000 to the Student Volunteer cause, 
the frontiers of actual world hunger 
and anguish being tackled by the 
World Student Service Fund and 
Church World Service were not con- 
sidered with earnestness. Certainly 
the fact that over 200 Canadian stu- 
dents, and new members of the ex- 
ecutive committee, were suddenly in- 
troduced into “Froncon” after four 
years of almost no contact with the 
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Southern Churchmen Consider Task 


400 MEET TO PLAN 


OME 400 representative church 

leaders from every state in the 

South, including a few from as far 
west as Texas and Arkansas, met in 
Atlanta, Georgia, January 13-15 for 
the Southeastern Church Convocation. 
They came as members of eight de- 
nominations for the purpose of survey- 
ing the present-day program of the 
churches and the relation of this 
program to community need. Protes- 
tantism Faces Its Task in the South- 
east—That was the theme of the 
Convocation called by the Advisory 
Committee of the Southeastern Inter- 
Council Office, a committee including 
45 leaders of all denominations in this 
region under the chairmanship of Dr. 
John M. Alexander, Chairman also 
of the Assembly Committee on Radio 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 

The specific objectives of the Con- 
vocation, as listed by Dr. Forrest C. 
Weir, Executive Secretary of the 
Southeastern Inter-Council Office and 
Convocation Director, were as follows: 

ONE. To provide an occasion for 

spiritual fellowship and for the 

cultivation of common aims and 
understanding among our leaders 
and people. 

two. To provide for the region as 

a whole a dramatic witness to the 

essential oneness of Protestant 

forces. : 

THREE. To offer an instrument for 

education, inspirational and pro- 

motional functions, it beifg under- 
stood that the Convocation will in 
no sense be legislative. 

The task of planning more effective 
inter-church cooperation for the future 
was dealt with particularly in the 
eleven seminar groups which prepared 
a set of brief recommendations follow- 
ing their discussion. These recom- 
mendations were received at the last 
plenary session, for information of the 
churches represented in the Convoca- 
tion. Following are a few of the high 
points of these seminar findings: 

Missions and Church Extension: 
“We restate the conviction that the 
missionary passion is the authentic 
and inevitable expression of Christian 
experience. . . . We suggest that the 
larger parish plan be adopted wherever 
possible so as to link town and country 
churches in countrywide approach to 
the total task.”, .” 

Evangelism: 


“It was agreed that 


the primary job of the Church is 
evangelism. .. . A more comprehensive 
program for enlisting and training lay- 
men is needed in the evangelistic ef- 
fort.” 

Recruiting and Training for Chris- 
tian Leadership: ‘We believe that in 
a cooperative approach to the matter 
the churches can do much to present 


*the call of Christian service more ef- 


fectively. We suggest: That the 
Federal Council through its Commis- 
sion on the Ministry continue and 
expand the good work it has already 
done in preparing literature and film 
strips . . . that the churches seek the 
fuller cooperation of vocational guid- 
ance leaders in presenting the various 
forms of service available ... a greater 
emphasis on interdenominational lead- 
ership training schools.” 

Christian Education: “That we 
appropriate the best techniques of 
education available from denomi- 
national channels and from public edu- 
cation? S77 . 

Community Relations: “It is rec- 
ommended that the Church explore 
the availability of existing agencies 
and the necessity of forming new co- 
operating groups to assist in carrying 
out the complete program of the church 
in the community.... Pertinency of 
the Gospel for all of life proves that 
the Church should move out into all 
areas of community relations.” (De- 
tailed steps toward the setting up of 
a state council’ were reviewed in the 
seminar on How to Organize a Coun- 
cil.) 

World Order: ‘Church members 
need specific information... Among 
suggestions made were the following: 
Workshops and seminars for training 
leaders. Inter-faith community 
forums. . . the need for dependable 
material.” 

Religion in Education: ‘‘We find 
that the most effective work in Religion 
and Education is in those states which 
have established within their borders 
Councils of Churches. ... We find 
that the field of week-day religious 
education is an effective means of 
evangelism, and we find it is only 
possible to carry on this movement in 
those states where there is cooperative 
interdenominational effort. . We 
find that the Southeastern Area office 
has rendered . . . effective service in 
the field of religion and education 
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through strengthening existing state 
and local councils. . . .” 


At the opening session of the con- 
vocation in the First Methodist 
Church, welcomes were extended to 
the 400 visitors by the Hon. M. E. 
Thompson, acting governor of Georgia, 
and by the Rev. Munroe F. Swilley, 
Jr., President of the Atlanta Christian 
Council. In discussing the scope of 
the convocation, Dr. Weir emphasized 
the unique nature of the gathering. 
“One like it has never happened be- 
fore, so far as I know, in any region 
of this country. Separate denomi- 
national groups representing the same 
territory have convened, but this 
broad coverage of all denominations 
on a regional basis is the first.” 

During the course of the three-day 

convocation a series of stimulating 
addresses were presented by national- 
ly-known church leaders, including 
Mr. Charles P. Taft, President of the 
Federal Council of Churches, The 
Hon. Francis B. Sayre, President of 
the Trusteeship Council of the United 
Nations, The Rev. George D. Heaton 
of Charlotte, North Carolina, and the 
Rev. Prof. Bela Vasady, of Hungary. 
Following are some of the highlights 
from these addresses: 
Pror. Beta Vasapy, University of 
Debrecen, Hungary: ‘Dear Friends: 
I have been travelling a good deal in 
your country for the last two years. On 
your trains I often see the inscription, 
‘Dining car in opposite direction.’ 
I believe that it is the duty of the 
Ecumenical Church of today, through 
the fulfillment of her prophetic, re- 
demptive, and communal missions, to 
teach the whole world this truth: 
‘Jesus Christ in opposite direction.’ 
Jesus Christ is not to be found in in- 
dividual, national, or denominational 
selfcenteredness, but in sacrificial giv- 
ing and self-effacing compassion.” 

Hon. Francis B. Sayre, President 
of the Trusteeship Council of the 
United Nations: “Christianity is not 
merely a beautiful dream of the past. 
It is not a way of escape. It is an 
intensive practical way of life for here 
and now, for men and nations. If our 
international structure is to be built 
upon sheer might rather than upon 
the constructive forces of brotherhood, 
I can see no escape from a third World 
War. Western civilization is fast 
reaching a point where it must learn’ 
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the way of brotherhood or else, like 
every other civilization which has pre- 
ceded it, go under. 

“It is easy enough to agree upon 
glittering generalities. But it is only 
as we fight and sacrifice for ideals in 
definite concrete form that we build 
power. If what Christ said was true, 
His teachings are as applicable to 
nations as to men. We cannot fence 
Christianity in as applicable to our 
private lives but having nothing to do 
with our public and national issues. 
If this be in very truth God’s world, 
the inexorable moral laws of the uni- 
verse must bear with exactly the same 
force upon nations as upon men.” 

Rev. Greorce D. Heaton, Myers 
Park Baptist Church, Charlotte, N. C.; 
“T believe that our very first obligation 
_ here in the South is to create a genuine 
fellowship among ourselves and with 
all who are of the Church of Christ. 
It is an odd anomaly that in our section 
where the church has a more propor- 
tionate share of the populace, we 
should be weaker than other sections 
in our cooperative strength. The fear 
of impairing our denominational effect- 
iveness has caused us to strike fatal 
blows at cooperative activities. .. . It 
is obvious that we have within our 
midst an even greater barrier to fellow- 
ship than denominational loyalties. 
These are the loyalties which are 
based upon the paganism of racial 
superiority. One might strive to justify 
a break in fellowship because of a 
doctrinal difference, but to do so be- 
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cause of a pigmentary difference is 
abhorrent to the Christian conscience.” 

Mr. Cuartes P. Tart: “This day is 
probably more revolutionary in a true 
sense than any before. It is revolution- 
ary, not in the usual connotation of a 
communist uprising, but in a true 
sense, of a more rapid rate of change 
than has ever been seen before. 

“That emphasizes the problems 
which should challenge us Christians 
especially, the human problem of 
adapting ourselves to change, and of 
teaching others how to adjust to new 
experience, while retaining a solid basis 
of conviction about God’s purposes 
which can give us stability and seren- 
ity. The greatest service we can ren- 
der, and which we believe only our 
faith is capable of rendering, is in 
providing central intelligent purpose 
in a fluid and changing world.” 

Dr. ARTHUR RAPER, Social Ana- 
lyst, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington: “The people of the Southeast, 
urban and rural, are moving in the 
right direction in increasing the effect- 
iveness of their farming operations and 
in expanding their industrial activities. 
There is need for churchmen to co- 
operate in the furtherance of these 
two broad trends. More specifically, 
southern rural churchmen will want to 
find appropriate ways to cooperate 
with farm people in the utilization of 
more soil building practices and in the 
further increase of livestock. They 
will also want to have their influence 
felt in movements to improve the 


educational, health, and other basic 
public facilities and services.” 

Rey. Harry V. Ricwarpson, Di- 
rector of Training Programs, Tuskegee 
Institute: “American Protestantism 
has been characterized by a peculiar 
phenomenon—the queer disregard with 
which it views the rural part of its 
own body. This disregard is difficult 
to explain when it is remembered that 
it is the rural portion of the church 
that is strongest in faith and loyalty 
and that provides replenishment for 
the constantly dwindling urban part. 

“This disparaging attitude puts 
Protestantism at a serious disadvantage 
in its struggle with other faiths seek- 
ing to dominate our way of life. Our 
habit of giving little attention and poor 
service to our rural people leaves them 
loose like free game for proselyting 
sects or faiths. 

“But there is reason to believe that 
this attitude is changing, and that we 
are coming to look upon the rural 
portion of the church as a field for new 
interest and intensified work. The 
fact that the rural church is given a 
place on a regional church program | 
such as this is evidence in itself of an 
awakened interest.” 

Rev. Joun H. Marion, Jr., Chair- 
man of Christian Social Relations; 
Presbyterian Church, U. S.: “We 
Southerners are great believers in 
evangelism, but what many of us fail to 
see is that by our attitudes and actions 
as members of a highly favored social 
class we may often drive more people 
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away from Christ and the church in a 
year than we could possibly win in 
several decades by our sermons and 
evangelistic invitations. Because none 
of us lives in a social vacuum, because 
each of us is played upon and moulded 
by social atmospheres, and because 
multitudes of people among us are for 
that reason living under conditions 
which make lofty faith and fine 
character virtually impossible, the 
church, we need to make clear, can 
never savingly reach thousands of in- 
dividuals until we change or modify 
the community conditions under which 
they live. 

“We preachers stand in our pulpits 
and say to a bedraggled woman, ‘Be 
pure and good,’ yet many times she 
goes back to a city slum which abound- 
ing in vice and poverty, makes good- 
ness and purity an empty dream. We 
stand up and say to the poor working 
man, ‘Be kind and brotherly,’ but 
often that laborer lives under a system 
of cut-throat competition and exploi- 
tation which, grinding the life out of 
him, makes fraternity and kindness 
the veriest mockeries!” 

Dr. E. G. HomricHauseEn, Princeton 
University: ‘Surely the local Church 
is the basic unit in this spiritual war- 
fare. But there are great tasks which 
the Churches united in their common 
faith and obedience must do together, 
and increasingly so. This task of re- 
demption is one which requires all the 
resources which have been placed at 
our disposal, and our unity is one of 
them. And what is more, it is in unity 
that the Churches themselves shall 
be saved, especially when that unity 
is in the common enterprise of obedi- 
ence to the great commission.” 

Dr. J. QuINTER Mitter, Associate 
General Secretary, Federal Council of 
Churches: “The day of merely con- 
ferring about what churches need to 
do together is closing. The day we 
now enter is one in which the com- 
munions must decide whether they 
shall do or fail to do what can only be 
done together. The next step which 
communions now confront is clear. It 
is this: There should be more explicit 
delegation of the responsibility for 
corporate functions to a representative 
agency, accompanied by necessary ad- 
ministrative authorization and finan- 
cial support.” 

Rey. Geratp E. Knorr, Associate 
General Secretary, the International 
Council of Religious Education: “I do 
not know how it is in your community. 
But I know in my town, the sub-Chris- 
tian forces do not seem to pay much 
attention to an individual congregation 
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no matter how strong or how united it 
may be within itself in a course of 
action. The effective community im- 
pressions which are made in our town 
are made when the churches acting 
together, speak out as one voice, and 
act as one body, to challenge the un- 
Christian practices of the society round 
about. Even then, they do not always 
succeed. But when they do succeed 


_it is according to that kind of pattern.” 


Rev. Dr. WaLTer W. Van Kirk, 
Executive Secretary, Department of 
International Justice and Good Will of 
the Federal Council of Churches: “The 
Churches of Christ in America, as in 
every country, must develop a global 
strategy if they are to be effective in 
their efforts to establish a warless 
world. 

“Tf the United Nations fails it will 
fail not because of structural defects 
but because Christians, among others, 
were either too ignorant or too in- 
different to give the necessary moral 
support to those curative and creative 
functions of the United Nations that 
correspond to our Christian concerns.” 


EVANGELISM TEACHERS 
MEET AT LOUISVILLE 


The work being done by theological 
seminaries in the field of evangelism 
and the methods of study which can be 
used in evangelism courses were the 
subjects under consideration when 52 
representatives from 45 theological 
seminaries met on January 8 and 9 in 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

The conference, the first of its kind, 
was sponsored by the Federal Council’s 
Department of Evangelism, and was 
held at the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary and at the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 

In addition to the discussion of meth- 
ods of evangelism to present to their 
students in the classroom, and of the 
uses of student field work in churches, 
prisons, hospitals and industrial plants, 
the delegates heard a presentation and 
analysis of a survey made by Dr. 
Cecil Thompson of Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary. Dr. Thompson, by 
personal visits and correspondence with 
144 seminaries, determined the number 
of theological schools now providing 
for the teaching of evangelism in their 
curriculum, and has studied and sum- 
marized the methods of student train- 
ing in evangelism now being used by 
the different institutions having such 
courses. 


BOYD REPORTS ON 
VENEZUELA MEETING 


Dr. Beverley M. Boyd, executive 
secretary of the Federal Council’s De 
partment of Christian Social Relations 
was one of the United States’ observ. 
ers to the recent Pan-American Chilc 
Congress. Following is Dr. Boyd’s sum: 
mary of the meetings: 


The Ninth Pan-American Child 
Congress met in Caracas, Venezuela 
January 5-10, by invitation of the 
Revolutionary Council of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of Vene- 
zuela. Delegates from fourteen coun- 
tries were present. All of the larger 
Central American and South American 
countries were represented, with the 
exception of Mexico. 

The Congress was divided into four 
sections: Pediatrics and maternal and 
child health, social welfare and social 
legislation, education, and Inter-Amer- 
ican cooperation. Papers on each of 
these topics had been assigned to’ one 
of the countries participating. The 
sections then spent time going over the 
paper presented by the Advance Com- 
mittee. The official observers, while 
not permitted to vote, were granted 
the right of free participation in: dis- 
cussion. 

One of the’ most interesting state- 
ments was that on a code or charter 
for children. While many of the sec- 
tions are not applicable to the United 
States, I felt that a very significant 
step forward had been taken in the 
interest of children in Central and 
South America. Many of the pro- 
visions of the Charter will eventually 
become a part of the Civil Code of 
the countries participating in The 
Congress. 

Through the courtesy of General 
Myers of IRO, I had the privilege of 
visiting Venezuela’s Camp for Dis- 
placed Persons, an all-day drive from 
Caracas. To date the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment has received approximately 
2,400 displaced persons—all carefully 
screened by Venezuelan officials be- 
fore coming into the country. Their 
trades or professions are accurately 
listed, and they remain in the camp 
until positions are found for them. If 
they wish to purchase land, the Ven- 
ezuelan Government makes liberal 
loans to them. I visited a small co- 
operative farm now being worked by 
twelve East Polish families. There the 
government had helped them purchase 
the land and was furnishing them with 
material at cost for the building of 
their homes. Bom: 
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The UN Works for Human Rights 


O. FREDERICK NOLDE 


ROTESTANTS throughout the 

world are recognizing, with increas- 

ing clarity that there are times and 
places where Christians must speak 
with a firm, united voice, or they will 
not be heard. In the United States, 
the effect of such a united voice upon 
our government’s foreign policy has at 
various times been influential. We 
now face the necessity of uniting the 
Christian forces throughout the world 
in promoting peaceful and cooperative 
relations among the nations. That 
necessity led the World Council of 
Churches and the International Mis- 
sionary Council to form the Commis- 
sion of the Churches on International 
Affairs—an agency through which 
Protestant and Orthodox Christendom 
can, if it will, speak with a single, 
united voice. 

It is fitting that the Commission 
should do all in its power to assist the 
United Nations in the creation of a 
_moral world order. Regardless of the 
shouts and alarms that come out of the 
Security Council and occasionally the 
General Assembly, that moral order 
in quieter conference rooms is being 
sought. 

I had the privilege of representing 
the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs at the Second 
Session of the United Nations Com- 
mission on Human Rights, which met 
at Geneva in December of 1947, under 
the Chairmanship of Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt. Prior to that time the 
Church Commission had submitted 
memoranda to the Secretariat of the 
United Nations making clear the 
position of the churches on matters of 
human rights in general and religious 
liberty in particular. The Church 
Commission had also distributed the 
drafts of the Declaration on Human 
Rights and of the Convention to 
church leaders in over forty countries 
with a request for critical reactions. 

Because of this preparation it was 
possible for me to lay before the dele- 
gates at the Second Session of the 
Commission on Human Rights certain 
specific requests which represented 
with reasonable accuracy the united 
thinking of Christians in many parts 
of the world. The changes which 
were suggested referred to the two 
parts of the International Bill of 
Human Rights, the Declaration and 
the Covenant. Here are some of the 
matters which the Church Commission 
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urged upon the delegates. Expressions 
of conscience and belief should include 
worship, observance, teaching, com- 
munity or association, and practice. 
The limitations to which the exercise 
of religious freedom shall be subject 
(such as public order and morality, 
and the rights and freedoms of others) 
ought to be specified by law and not 
left to capricious administration. The 
right of religious teaching ought to be 
corporate as well as individual, since 
merely individual right of religious 
teaching might prohibit the right of 
man to so elementary an organization 


Dr. Nolde recently returned from 
Geneva, Switzerland, where he 


served as consultant to the United 
Nations’ Human Rights Commission, 


on behalf of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, of 
which he is the director. This article 
is his commentary on the Geneva 
meeting. 


as the Sunday School. The Church 
Commission also urged that the declar- 
ation and the Covenant should recog- 
nize the relation of religious liberty to 
other human freedoms such as the 
right of expression, assembly, and as- 
sociation. 

The delegates gave careful attention 
to the recommendations offered in be- 
half of the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs. When the 
work of drafting a Declaration and a 
more binding Covenant was finished, 
it was possible to see the thinking of 
church leaders throughout the world 
reflected in the words of both docu- 
ments. We believe the Articles on re- 
ligious freedom are worth quoting in 
full. 


Declaration: Individual freedom of 
thought and conscience, to hold and 
change beliefs, isan absolute and sacred 
right. Every person has the right, either 
alone or in community with other per- 
sons of like mind and in public or 
private, to manifest his beliefs in wor- 
ship, observance, teaching and practice. 


Covenant: Every person shall have the 
right to freedom of religion, conscience 
and belief, including the right, either 
alone or in community witb other per- 
sons of like mind, to hold and mani- 
fest any religious or other belief, to 
change his belief, and to practise any 
form of religious worship and observ- 
ance, and he shall not be required to do 
any act which is contrary to such wor- 
ship and observance. 

Every person of full age and sound mind 
shall be free, either alone or in com- 


munity with other persons of like mind, 
to give and receive any form of re- 
ligious teaching, and in the case of a 
minor the parent or guardian shall be 
free to determine what religious teach- 
ing he shall receive. 

The above rights and freedoms shall 
be subject only to such limitations as 
are prescribed by law and are necessary 
to protect public order and welfare, 
morals and the rights and freedoms of 
others. 


These two articles take on added 
significance when interpreted in their 
relation to other articles. Promising 
as the present drafts are, let me em- 
phasize that they are not final. They 
will be criticized by the Member 
States. They must then be reconsider- 
ed by the Human Rights Commission, 
sent to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, and finally to the General As- 
sembly. 

We are also faced with. the grave 
problem of making these. Articles, 
once they are established in final form, 
an actuality the world over, or at least 
in those nations which put their pledge 
to the final draft of the Covenant. 
Should individuals and groups have the 
right of petition to the United Nations 
in the event of a violation of human 
rights? Should there be-an Interna- 
tional Court of Human Rights? What 
balance of legislative .coercion and 
moral pressure should be struck? Such 
questions are of vital importance and 
are not easily answered. 

The Christian churches, with their 
conception of the rights and duties of 
every man as an individual under God, 
can play a great role in stimulating 
interest in the problems of human 
rights. And as Americans, having 
lived under our own Bill of Rights 
for over a century and a half, we have 
a particular responsibility to the rest 
of the world. We must let our ideals 
of freedom be widely known. At the 
same time, we must purify our own 
practice so that it will more nearly 
correspond with our profession. Our 
deeds as well as our words are needed 
in order that we may give inspiration 
and help to the rest of the world in 
the establishment of universal human 
freedom. Hence I urge strongly that 
church people throughout the country 
give their most careful attention to 
the development of a Declaration and a 
Covenant on Human Rights, and that 
through their churches they guide the 
Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs in its effort to speak 
a sound Christian voice to the nations 
of the world. 
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Executive Body Urges 
Passage of DP Measure 


OFFICIAL ACTIONS AT ATLANTA 


N a statement urging immediate Con- 

gressional action on behalf of the 

400,000 displaced persons still in 
Europe, the Federal Council’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee in its Atlanta meet- 
ing called for the passage of the 
Stratton Bill (H.R. 2910). The bill, 
which proposes the immediate use of 
the immigration quotas which accumu- 
lated during the war years, would 
permit the entrance into this country 
of 100,000 displaced persons a year for 
four years. The statement adopted 
by the Executive Committee points 
out that Church World Service, 
through its Committee on Displaced 
Persons, is ready to take action on a 
broader scale as soon as the Stratton 
Bill becomes law. In anticipation of 
the passage of the bill, CWS is now 
in the process of making an extensive 
survey of the practical aid which its 
constituent denominational members 
will be able to render in the resettle- 
ment of DPs. 

At the same meeting the Com- 
mittee passed a resolution recommend- 
ing further study of the care and edu- 
cation of the mentally deficient by 
Christian men and women with ap- 
propriate training, and expressing 
gratitude that the First International 
Congress of Mental Deficiency, soon 
to be held, will consider the place of 
religion in the care and welfare of the 
mentally deficient. 

Among other actions of the Com- 
mittee were greetings to the Walden- 
sian Church of Italy on the celebration 
of their 100th anniversary; to Charles 
University, Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
on its 600th anniversary; and a reso- 
lution adopted by the Commission on 
Ministry in Institutions in regard to 
increased salaries and more adequate 
supervision and administration for 
Federal Prison Chaplains. 

Two actions were taken in con- 
nection with the program of the 
Department of Evangelism. The 
committee voted “that we call upon 
the denominations comprising the 
Federal Council to give renewed em- 
phasis during the coming year to the 
instructing and organizing of the laity 
of the church for a systematic, con- 
tinuous program of Lay Evangelism.” 
Following the report of Dr. Bader 
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on the University Christian Mission, 
the following resolutions were adopt- 
ed: (1) That the University Christian 
Mission committee be commended 
and congratulated on the work now 
being carried on in the colleges and 
universities through the campus mis- 
sions. (2) That, in so far as can be 
done effectively, these Missions be 
multiplied in order to reach as many 
campuses as possible.” 


In a Resolution on Voluntary Re-.- 


lief, the executive body urged the 
support of church people in the pro- 
gram of the American Overseas Aid 
and the United Nations’ Appeal for 
Children. 

Complete texts of official actions 
follow: 


DISPLACED PERSONS 

The failure of our Congress at its last 
session to act upon the Stratton Bill 
(H.R. 2910) has placed upon the conscience 
of this nation a great moral burden. This 
bill would authorize emergency legislation 
to permit the entrance of 100,000 Displaced 
Persons a year for four years, is now pend- 
ing in the Sub-committee on Immigration 
of the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives, while close to 120 
national organizations representing the bulk 
of church, farm, labor, civic, women’s, vet- 
erans’ and other important groups are 
asking that immediate action be taken. Now 
that the second session of the 80th Congress 
has ‘convened, this call for humanitarian 
action on behalf of part of the 850,000 Dis- 
placed Persons of Europe should be con- 
sidered along with all other measures in- 
tended. to create a larger measure of 
well-being for all people everywhere, as 
well as fundamental freedoms and principles 
designed to create world peace. 

Eighty per cent of these unfortunate 
victims of the war are Christians. The 
largest part of them are in camps now under 
the supervision of the United States Military 
Government. We, as members of Protestant 
and Eastern Orthodox Churches, are deep- 
ly interested in the fate of all Displaced 
Persons, but have a special concern for the 
moral, spiritual and physical welfare of 
these our fellow Christians. 

More than money is needed. Back of 
the money should be a demonstration ot 
our nation’s concern for suffering people, 
our love for liberty and justice, and the 
full realization of commitments already 
made to the United Nations. We, of the 
churches, believe that America should 
practice its humanitarian professions as 
voiced over the airways and_ elsewhere. 


We are convinced that the United States 
Government cannot expect other nations 
to take all the responsibility for the’ re- 
settlement of these Displaced Persons; that 
unless we, as a people, act quickly to aid 
these DPs we shall be guilty of creating 
in the very heart of Europe, just where re- 
construction problems are the greatest, a 
physical and moral plague which no amount 
of cash will be able to cure. This is a 
human problem which requires humanitarian 
action. 


Church World Service, our interdenomina- 
tional cooperating organization for relief 
and rehabilitation, through its Committee 
on Displaced Persons, is ready to act. In 
fact, it has already taken as much action 
as the limiting provisions of the immigra- 
tion quota system will allow. It is pre- 
pared to take action on a much broader 
scale just as soon as the Stratton Bill be- 
comes law. Already the Committee, through 
its staff of thirty-six workers in Europe and 
its staff in this country, besides other 
services, has given assistance to 1,488 per- 
sons coming at a rate of 100 a month. 
These have been resettled in 32 states and 
in 124 communities throughout the United 
States. The Committee has an operational 
budget calling for an estimated expenditure 
of a little over $1,000,000 a year. 


In anticipation of the passage of the 
Stratton Bill, which would permit the 
Committee to do the service it was establish- 
ed to render, it is now in the process of 
making a careful and extensive survey of 
the practical aid which its constituent de- 
nominational members will be able to 
render in the resettlement of DPs. 

It is, moreover, enlisting the active co- 
operation of the interdenominational Coun- 
cils of Churches in 36 states and in 633 
cities and counties to help in the resettle- 
ment of the DPs, and to help them to 
become self-supporting. The Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, 
the Home Missions Council of North Ameri- 
ca and the United Council of Church 
Women are actively cooperating in the 
program. They would enlist the Home 
Mission Boards of the various denomina- 
tions in the reception, placement and re- 
settlement of Displaced Persons. Besides 
all this the regular staff of Church World 
Service, composed of trained social workers, 
will continue to organize community interest 
and resources, seeking the cooperation of the 
Family Service Associations and other com- 
munity service agencies such as the Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. 

In view of the fact that the Committee 
on Displaced Persons is now prepared to 
render a much larger service, the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America 
urges individual members of Congress and 
Congress as a whole, to act favorably and 
quickly on the Stratton Bill. In cooperation 
with the Roman Catholic and the Jewish 
agencies, Church World Service will ass ime 
its proper share of the responsibility for 
Displaced Persons coming to this country 
under the Stratton Bill. It stands ready 
to cooperate fully with goveriumental 
agencies in the solution of this international 
problem. When Congress acts, Church 
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World Service, through its Committee on 
Displaced Persons and in cooperation with 
‘those of other Faiths, will be ready to carry 
through on a much larger scale what it 
has already demonstrated it is able to do 
‘under severe handicaps and _ restrictions. 
It now waits for Congressional action. 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


The Christian belief in the worth of all 
human beings in the sight of God is no- 
where more clearly put to the test than in 
concern for the mentally deficient. Enter- 
ing the world without sufficient capacity 
to develop complete responsibility for their 
fives in a complex social order, these persons 
have had no part in producing their handi- 
eap. A hundred thousand are in institutions 
in the United States; and, if proper facilities 
were available, at least three or four times 
that number could profit from _ special 
care and education, 

In commending the devoted and intelligent 
work of physicians, nurses, housemothers 
and all the others who now labor in behalf 
of “even the least of these,” we recommend 
further study of the care and education 
of the mentally deficient, to Christian men 
and women with the appropriate training. 
Scientific study is needed. Equally neces- 
sary is the development of interest in the 
deficient as a human being, which comes 
naturally from the Christian gospel itself. 

Believing that Christian education, ap- 
propriately and expertly carried out, is 
‘as much a right of these persons as of 
others with greater capacity of intellect, 
we commend jointly to the churches and 
to experts on deficiency the continued study 
and exploration of the best means that can 
be found to bring the resources of religious 
faith to mentally deficient persons. 

We express gratitude that the first Inter- 
national Congress of Mental Deficiency is 
to be held in the months ahead, and that the 
place of religion in the care and welfare of 
the mentally deficient is to be considered. 

“The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom; and the knowledge of the Holy 
One is understanding.” 


GREETINGS TO THE WALDENSIANS 


The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America sends fraternal greetings 
to its Christian brethren of the Waldensian 
Church of Italy in connection with their 
celebration of the 100th anniversary of the 
signing, on the seventeenth of February, 
1848, by King Charles Albert, of the Edict 
of Emancipation, which legally ended their 
persecutions and granted them civil rights. 

The Federal Council recommends to its 
constituent churches that they take occasion, 
if possible on Sunday, the fifteenth of 
February, to pay tribute to the heroism 
and fidelity of the Waldensian Church, the 
oldest existing Protestant body in the 
Western world, with a continuous history 
going back to the twelfth century; and 
further recommends that they take advantage 
of this opportunity to give consideration to 
the meaning of religious liberty in our own 
day in the United States and throughout 
the world. 


FEBRUARY, 1948 


GREETINGS TO CHARLES UNIVERSITY 


The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America extends greetings to 
Charles University, Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
on its 600th anniversary, April 7, 1948, 
having been established in 1348, and having 
been under the rectorship of Jan Hus in 1402, 
and requests Prof. John M. Skrivanek, 
elder of the Czech-Moravian Brethren 
Church of Austin, Texas, now in Czecho- 
slovakia, to extend its fraternal Christian 


greetings at such observance on April 7, 
1948. 


RESOLUTION ON FEDERAL PRISON CHAPLAINS 


Resolved: that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America upon recommendation 
of its Commission on Ministry in Insti- 
tutions expresses its strong conviction that 
the basic salary scale of federal prison 
chaplains should not be less than that of 
other federal chaplains on civil service and 
should be comparable to the compensation 
of other professional personnel in federal 
service; and that adequate provision for 
supervision and administration of the 
chaplains and their work by a central chap- 
lains’ office should be set up by the Bureau 
of Prisons. 


RESOLUTION ON VOLUNTARY RELIEF: 

Next month twenty-six private American 
agencies will join in an appeal for con- 
tributions, primarily to provide food and 
care for hungry and homeless children over- 
seas. The combined goal of American Over- 
seas Aid and the United Nations Appeal for 
Children is $60,000,000 for the work of 
voluntary agencies and the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. While this 
campaign does not lessen the need for con- 
tinued and intensified effort through our 
regular church relief channels, it provides 
an opportunity to reinforce and increase 
that effort in significant ways. It needs the 
whole-hearted support of our church people, 
if it is to succeed. We urge that generous 
support be given. 

The importance of voluntary contributions 
for overseas relief cannot be measured 
solely in dollars or calories. These personal 
contributions supplement and help to 
humanize the essential but impersonal aid 
programs of government. They carry a 
warm and instant message of hope and 
goodwill. They strengthen the ties of 
popular understanding and fellowship. They 
help to heal the souls of men as well as their 
bodies. To share as we can with those who 
suffer from the aftermath of war is a 
Christian imperative. 


URGES RELEASE OF C.O.'s 


The release of some 800 conscentious 
objectors now in jail or prison and the 
restoration of civil rights for approxi- 
mately 6,000 objectors screened by the 


- President’s Amnesty Board, has been 


urged by the New York State Council 
of Churches in letters to President 
Truman and former Supreme Court 
Justice Owen J. Roberts. 


NORWEGIAN CHURCHMAN 
NOW ON U. S. TOUR 


ee 


Bishop Arne Fjellbu of Trondheim, 
Norway, is now in the United States 
for a nationwide speaking tour ex- 
tending through February, under the 
auspices of the American Committee 
for the World Council of Churches. 
He arrived from Europe on January 
AS: 

Bishop Fjellbu was born in Iowa, 
but returned to Europe at the age of 
ten. Following his education at the 
Universities of Oslo, Berlin and 
Heidelberg, he was appointed pastor 
to the Norwegian congregation in 
Berlin. He served as a war corres- 
pondent during the first World War 
and then returned to Trondheim 
where he was appointed chaplain of 
the Cathedral of Nidaros, a Norwegian 
national shrine. Because of his op- 
position to the Quisling Government, 
he was ordered into exile in the north 
of Norway. He later escaped into 
Sweden. 

In a statement emphasizing the 
significance of Bishop Fjellbu’s visit, 
Dr. Leiper said, “Bishop Fjellbu, in 
his speeches and travels in the United 
States, will give us Americans some 
added insights into the vast import- 
ance which Europeans now attach to 
the task and purpose of the First 
World Assembly of Churches. In the 
adventure of cooperation at Amster- 
dam, we must be sure that the dif- 
ferences of experience between the 
Europeans and the Americans do not 
seriously affect that true communica- 
tion which Christians the world over 
must maintain as true international- 
ism of the spirit.” 
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Confidence in UN Reaffirmed 


N action reaffirming confidence 
in the United Nations, and wholly 
disagreeing ‘with those who 
spread disillusionment and defeatism,” 
was taken by the Executive Committee 
of the Federal Council at its Atlanta, 
Georgia, meeting on January 13. 
“The important and exciting 
fact,” the statement said, ‘‘is that the 
vast majority of nations are trying to 
solve these world problems, not by 
force of arms, but by the power of 
reason and on the basis of justice.” 
The Executive Committee, meeting 
in connection with the Southeastern 
Church Convocation, adopted the 
statement on “The Churches and the 
United Nations” as approved by the 
Department of International Justice 
and Goodwill at its Philadelphia meet- 
ing the previous week. 
Following is the full text of the 
statement: 


HE Executive Committee of the 

Federal Council of the Churches 

of Christ in America reaffirms its 
confidence in the United Nations. We 
observe with satisfaction that our gov- 
ernment and our people stand commit- 
ted to its support. While we clearly 
recognize that many perplexing prob- 
lems have not yielded to solution, we 
wholly disagree with those who spread 
disillusionment and defeatism. \ Their 
frame of mind is born of unwarranted 
expectations which failed to reckon 
with such realities as the different 
moral judgments in the world, the 
inadequacy of international law, and 
the persistence of underlying tensions. 
The United Nations was designed to 
be a center for harmonizing the action 
of nations and for arriving at common 
moral judgment. The creation of a 
mechanism never of itself assures 
harmony. It justifies no relaxation 
of effort to achieve the objectives for 
which it was devised. 


CONFIDENCE BASED ON ACHIEVEMENT 
‘We are passing through a period 
when agreement on highly controvers- 
ial issues is thwarted by distrust, by 
competing national interests, and by 
attempts to arouse class against class. 
No one can ignore the seriousness of 
the deep-seated conflicts which are 
reflected in the impasse among the 
great powers and the failure thus far 
to achieve any agreement on the inter- 
national control of atomic energy and 
of weapons for mass destruction, 
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Under these conditions, there is all the 
more reason to use effectively the re- 
sources of the United Nations for such 
constructive ends as can be achieved. 
This process is under way. If facts 
are faced objectively and bravely, there 
is reasonable ground for hope and even 
confidence. 

The Second Session of the General 
Assembly demonstrated a surprising 
vitality. It provided opportunity for 
people from every part of the world 
to exchange ideas in the effort to find 
solutions for problems which had come 
boiling to the surface—Greece, Korea, 
Palestine, war propaganda, displaced 
persons. Lasting solutions were not 
in all instances found, for the ultimate 
problems are deep-rooted and _ their 
remedy can be achieved only by 
patient, continuing effort. The im- 
portant and exciting fact is that the 
vast majority of nations are trying 
to solve these world problems, not by 
force of arms, but by the power of 
reason and on the basis of justice. 

Other organs of the United Nations 
are coming to grips with the root 
causes of international disorder and 
their activities merit far greater prom- 
inence than has hitherto been accorded 
them. The Economic and Social 
Council is launching upon a far-reach- 
ing program to alleviate economic ills 
and is seeking cooperation of govern- 
ments and private agencies to raise the 
standard of living and to promote 
health, welfare and social security. 
The Trusteeship Council relying solely 
on the appeal of justice and the power 
of world opinion, is winning unprece- 
dented response from Member States 
in its efforts to improve the conditions 
of non-self-governing peoples, to 
strengthen their free political insti- 
tutions, and to assist them toward in- 
dependence or self-government. The 
Commission on Human Rights, in 
drafting an International Declaration 
of Human Rights and a Covenant, is 
blazing new trails as it seeks to define 
man’s rights and freedoms and to de- 
vise means whereby universal ob- 
servance of these may be promoted. 
Under the auspices of the United 
Nations a substantial beginning has 
been made in the reduction of trade 
barriers. Specialized agencies such as 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization, the 
International Refugee Organization, 
the World Bank, and the World Health 
Organization are undertaking benefi- 


cial tasks in the performance of whict 
the nations are learning to know eack 
other and to work together. 


AREAS OF CHRISTIAN ACTION 

If the United Nations is to succeed. 
Christian people everywhere, and 
particularly in the United States, must 
be willing to accept whatever sacrifices 
may be required to give adequate 
support to the accomplishment of its 
purposes. The United States, for ex- 
ample, must admit its fair share of 
refugees if the International Refugee 
Organization is to solve the problem 
of displaced persons. In addition 
to supporting governmental actions, 
Christians have a responsibility for full 
participation in voluntary services of 
recenstruction and reconciliation. 

Christian people share in the obli- 
gation of creating world-wide condi- 
tions under which constructive tasks 
can be more effectively pursued. The 
General Assembly has recommended a 
program of education on the purposes 
and activities of the United Nations. 
To this endeavor the churches can 
contribute the stimulation of Chris- 
tian ideals and Christian motives. 
Through a positive and widespread 
educational program reaching into 
local communities, they can help to 
dispel ignorance or misunderstanding 
and replace skepticism with realistic 
confidence. 

The work of education does not, 
however, in any sense exhaust the 
responsibility of the churches. Chris- 
tian judgments, formed through care- 
ful study and by democratic processes, 
must provide direction for our govern- 
ment in shaping and carrying out its 
foreign policy. It is highly urgent, 
for example, that the United States 
should cooperate to the fullest extent 
with the United Nations in its effort 
to put a stop to the mad race for arma- 
ments and for positions of strategic 
power. The next few months will test 
the disposition of our country to sup- 
port a Covenant on Human Rights 
and to accept a measure of internation- 
al concern in what has hitherto been 
considered a purely domestic field. 
Lasting peace must be based on law 
universally recognized and every en- 
couragement accordingly should be 
given to the commission on interna- 
tional law recently set up by the Gen- 


_eral Assembly, | 


The need of economic, cultural and 
Continued on Page 20 
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ACE Relations Sunday, February 


8, enters its second quarter- 

century with a stronger challenge 
to the churches than in any previous 
year. The theme, ‘‘Practice Brother- 
hood Now!” reflects the urgency, both 
at home and abroad, of ACTION for 
Brotherhood from the churches if 
they are to be in the vanguard for 
justice. 


_ This is made even more clear when 
we contrast the promise of the Ameri- 
can way of life with the actuality. 
The recent Report of President Tru- 
man’s Civil Rights Committee points 
out that racial minorities in our land 
still suffer from lack of suffrage to all 
in poll-tax and other states; from 
“the white primary,” lynching, police 
brutality, peonage, job discrimination 
and discrimination against the Negro 
in the Armed Forces. 


Our American heritage must rest 
squarely on spiritual and _ ethical 
principles which are strong enough 
to eliminate these evils and build 
equitable social practices for all within 
our Nation. 


In its call to the churches for a 
new awareness of these facts, the 
Federal Council of Churches says in 
its annual Race Relations Sunday 
Message: 


Our reconciliation with God and our 
reconciliation with our fellows are insepar- 
able in the Gospel which Jesus Christ pro- 
claimed. He knew that self-righteousness 
deadens man’s awareness to his offenses 
against others. This spiritual hardness of 
heart stifles the concern which one ought to 
feel when he shrugs his shoulders, looks 
askance at his supposed inferiors, denies hu- 
man beings their inalienable rights, wounds 
their innermost sense of dignity. Jesus saw 
that the lack of right relations between men 
shuts them out from right relations with 
God. 


Today when racial tensions indicate that 
the ties of human relationships are stretched 
to the breaking, we must approach the altar 
of God as Christ directed. Where our re- 
lations with others of different races are less 
than Christian it is because our own recon- 
ciliation with God is still defective. Because 
the disturbing qualities in our own attitudes 
and behavior are the real germ centers of 
friction, conflict and riot, we must recognize 
the necessity of practicing brotherhood now. 

Similar reconciliation must be achieved in 
group relations. In conference or group ac- 
tion, in worship, at work or play the spirit of 
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Practice Brotherhood Now! 


brotherhood is fostered where person meets 
person in the Christian spirit. Introductions 
and greetings, the meeting of minds with 
honest self-criticism, the conferees’ friendly 
eyes, their kindly faces and their warm hand- 
clasps contribute to mutual understanding. 
Even incidental remarks about the obvious 
may be disarming. Many agencies are learn- 
ing that important decisions have their roots 
in personal attitudes. As a result they are 
finding out what these side issues, as it were, 
mean to the main crusade for brotherhood. 
They are discovering that the small things 
which lie at the root of disharmony are often 
as important as the larger ones. They are 
realizing that as sand dropped in men’s shoes 
gets on their nerves, so callousness toward 
the feelings of other people wounds their 
pride, blinds their vision and makes them 
stubborn and rebellious as they face larger 
issues. 

On this Race Relations Sunday, therefore, 
the churches are urged to lead individuals 
and groups to seek the reasons why different 
racial groups in the Nation feel as they do 
toward each other. With this awareness the 
churches must help them put into practice 


such principles, essentially Christian, as those 
enunciated last June by the President of the 
United States in Washington: 

“As Americans we believe that every man 
should be free to live his life . . . limited only 
by his responsibility to his fellow country- 
men. If this freedom is to be more than a 
dream each man must be guaranteed equality 
of opportunity. The reward (an American’s 
achievement) should be determined only by 
. .. his ability, his industry, his character. 

“Our immediate task is to remove the last 
remnants of the barriers which stand be- 
tween millions of our citizens and their 
birthright. There is no justifiable reason for 
discrimination because of ancestry, or re= 
ligion, or race or color... 

“Every man should have the right to a 
decent home, the right to an education, the 
right to adequate medical care, the right to a 
worthwhile job, the right to an equal share 
in the making of public decisions through the 
ballot and the right to a fair trial in a fair 
court. 

“We must insure that these rights—on 
equal terms—are enjoyed by every citizen.” 

The challenge to “practice brotherhood 


NOetude D line We dhall lecc.clin” 


Christ’s passion and the resur- 
rection have a very special mean- 
ing for this patient in a Christian 
leprosy colony. 

Banished from the world he 
knew, Christ took him in. 


He had no home but the public 
highway, no vocation but beggary. 
Now he has a home, neighbors, 
friends, work to do, and a sense 
of being needed. 

He no longer looks for death, 
or fears it. Christian doctors have 
set him on the road to health. 
And in Christ he has found life 
eternal. 

The Easter message is infinitely 
precious to him. Like Christ and 
because of Christ, he too is risen 
to newness of life. 


Leprosy missions are Christian missions—His work, through you. 
During the Lenten season remember their needs! 


AMERICAN MISSION TO LEPERS, INCORPORATED 
File 6F 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 10, N. Y. 


Dear Friends: I enclose my Lenten offering of $.................... for Christian 
leprosy missions of 40 Protestant denominations and non-denominational bodies. 
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The New 6I-note 
CARILLONIC BELLS 


brings peace to the heart with 


harmony in the heavens 


OWN THROUGH THE AGES, the hearts of 
D people have ever hearkened to bells. In 
good times and bad, their inspiring tones 
have been the very voice of humanity—pro- 
claiming jubilantly in victory, tolling mourn- 
fully in defeat, sending forth an incisive 
warning at the approach of danger. In the 
magnificence of their message, they’ve brought 
hope to the despairing, lifted peasant to the 
stature of prince, given kings rich knowledge 
of their subjects’ hearts. 


This love of bell music has waned not a 
whit, but today the ideal instrument for 
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giving it full expression is the 61-note 
*Carillonic Bells.’’ To one who has heard the 
fine music of a Flemish carillon, this new 
instrument will be a source of wonder. With 
neither a great mass of bells nor a fortress- 
like tower to contain them, ‘‘Carillonic Bells” 
send forth the music of centuries in the most 


glorious tones imaginable. 


The 61-note “‘Carillonic Bells’ is not to be 
confused with chimes, nor even with bells of 
the English type. It is a carillon, capable of 
whispering softness or tremendous volume; 
of unlimited harmony, rich and clear. It can 
be played inside as well, with or without 
an organ. 


Here is a carillon that any church or insti- 
tution can afford. We’ll be glad to send you 
complete details and to help you with any 
advice; just write Dept. F'C-82. 


Sie dae - 
ELECTRONICS, INC. 
SELLERSVILLE, PA, 


SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS © CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
Visit our New York showrooms * 150 Fifth Ave. © for demonstrations 
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now” makes it imperative for Christians to 
implement their ideals with action. 


WHAT CHURCHES CAN DO 


1. Strengthen Christian fellowship through 
making church membership open to all re- 
gardless of race. 

2. Use this Race Relations Sunday observ- 
ance to evaluate what your church has done 
in race relations and to make plans for a race 
relations program that runs throughout the 
year. 

3. Organize a group within the church 
which will be responsible to the church for 
maintaining creative attitudes about race 
within the organization and for leading the 
church in carrying out some of the following 
activities: 

a. Sponsor study groups, forums, wor- 
ship services and other activities as a means 
of bringing groups of different racial and 
cultural backgrounds together for the pur- 
pose of discovering common needs and 
mutual interests. 

b. Discover what racial groups live in 
the community where the church is lo- 
cated; what contributions they are making 
to community life; what their problems 
are, and how the church can help resolve 
them. 

c. Work to guarantee decent homes for 
all people and for the removal of re- 
strictive covenants and community prac- 
tices based on race or national origin. 

d. Support legislation designed to elim- 
inate lynching and mob violence. Insist 
that existing laws against lynching and 
mob violence be justly administered. 

e. Insist on impartial justice in the 
courts and the elimination of discrimin- 
ation on account of race, creed or national 
origin. The fields in which these barriers 
now exist include employment, education, 
health, recreation, hotel accommodations 
and community services. 

f. Send for the report of the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights and have 
church groups familiarize themselves with 
its findings and plan to aid in their 
practice. 

g. Work with employers’ groups, pro- 
fessional organizations and unions to 
establish employment practices based on 
character and skill rather than on race, 
creed or national origin. 


WHAT INDIVIDUALS CAN DO 

1. Examine your own attitudes and man- 

ners with regard to race. 

2. Avoid being victimized by general- 
izations or prejudgments based on race. 

3. Refrain from telling stories which have 
derogatory implications about race or creed 
or national origin. Where one hears these 
stories he should tactfully point out that 
relating them spreads racial prejudice. 

_ 4. When derogatory or incorrect state- 
ments are made about a race in conversation, 
correct them. 

5. Learn the basic facts about race. The 
Social Action Department of your church 
‘denomination or the Department of Race 
Relations of the Federal Council of Churches 
will send literature upon request. 

6. Find out what other racial groups live 

Continued on Page 18 
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Supplement Contains 
Amsterdam Check List 


Accompanying this issue of the 
BULLETIN is a supplement entitled 
Answers for Amsterdam, which is a 
check list of questions to be considered 
at the Amsterdam Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches to be held 
August 22 to September 4, 1948. In 
addition, the American Committee for 
the World Council of Churches has 
prepared Pilgrimage to Amsterdam, 
by H. G. G. Herklots and Henry 
Smith Leiper ($1.00), a general pre- 
sentation of the Amsterdam Assembly 
and the matters that will be deliberat- 
ed upon. A third publication is Sum- 
mons to Amsterdam, by Charles H. 
Corbett, (25c), a study outline based 
on Pilgrimage to Amsterdam. 

These three publications have been 
prepared to assist the churches and 
other groups in a study of this world 
conference which will draw together 
about 1200 people from 127 com- 
munions in thirty-nine countries. The 
significance of this gathering cannot 
be overestimated; and it is hoped 
that the rank and file of Christian 
people throughout the country will in- 
form themselves on the issues to be 


discussed, and the momentous matters 
which will be acted upon. 

It is suggested that the study outline 
be followed, with Pilgrimage to Am- 
sterdam as a resource book, in prepar- 
ation for group discussion of the 
statements listed in Answers for Amz 
sterdam, The opinions of the group 
then can be recorded by checking under 
each subject the statements which ap- 
proximate the ideas of those participat- 
ing. The folder can then be sent to the 
office of the American Committee for 
the World Council of Churches where 
a summary will be made of the an- 
swers received. While the primary 
purpose is to stimulate group discus- 
sion, check list answers by individuals 
also will be welcome. 

This project is commended to coun- 
cils of churches, ministerial associ- 
ations, local churches and _ other 
interested groups as a project for Lent, 
or the post-Lenten season. 

Copies of Answers for Amsterdam 
may be obtained without: charge from 
the American Committee for the World 
Council of Churches, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. Copies 
of the other two publications may be 
obtained from the same office at the 
prices indicated. 


SYMBOL OF HOPE... 


From China a new missionary writes: 


“.» We’ve seen and heard enough in this short 
time to make us think we are living in a night- 
mare. In the midst of poverty, starvation, and 
the wreckage of war, 


however, stands the 


Swatow church — one of the most beautiful in 
all China — untouched by war, a symbol of 
hope, of salvation, for body and soul.” 


Through ANNUITY GIFTS 


you may share with your missionaries as they 


preach the GospeL oF Hope on our ten great 


mission fields. 


For detailed information and free copy’ of 
ANNUITIES: a way To GIVE AND TO RECEIVE write to 


152’ Madison Avenue 


Jesse R. Wilson, Home Secretary 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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FELLOWSHIP OF PRAYER 
“Christ in You, the Hope of Glory” 


Devotional Booklet 
for use during 
the Lenten Period 


February 11—March 28 


Elmer S. Freeman 


Assistant Secretary, Congregational Christian 
Commission on Evangelism and Devotional Life 


Enclosed is $ for which please send 
copies of the Fellowship of Prayer. 


Mail order to DEPARTMENT OF EVANGELISM 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


T hree Books of Great Merit 
PILGRIMAGE TO AMSTERDAM 


By H. G. G. HerkLots and Henry SMITH LEIPER 

The greatest Christian representation known to history will mark 1948, 
as more than 127 non-Roman denominations, already members, initiate 
the first World Assembly of the World Council of Churches. Scene of this 
tremendous modern crusade will be the ancient city of Amsterdam. 

PILGRIMAGE TO AMSTERDAM provides a handbook to greater under- 
standing of the nature, background, and purpose of the First World 
Assembly. Price, $1.00 


MORNING, NOON, and NIGHT 


By Freperick Warp Kates 


Here is something refreshingly different in the realm of devotional 
literature. Seven meditations and a wide choice of material drawn from 
Thomas a Kempis, Daniel Webster, ancient collects, and other sources. 

Price, $1.25 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 


P By FLoyp VAN KEUREN 


A thoughtful, inclusive handbook on getting—and staying—happily 
married. Its counsel is equally appropriate for young people approaching 
marriage, newlyweds, and older married couples. 182 pages. Price, $1.50 


Postage Additional 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM 
14 E. 4lst Street New York 17, N. Y. 


- Dr. Cavert Attends 


Meeting at Geneva 


Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, general 
secretary of the Federal Council of - 
Churches, left New York on January 
9 for Geneva, Switzerland. In his ca- 
pacity as Chairman of the Committee 
on Arrangements for the World Coun- 
cil’s Assembly of Churches, he will 
attend what will be the final meeting 
of that Committee before the Assembly 
itself comes together at Amsterdam, 
Holland, on August 22, 1948. 

The Committee on Arrangements 
will have no immediate responsibility 
for the accommodations for delegates 
and other physical details of the As- 
sembly. Dr. -Cavert will return to 
New York early in February. The 
Committee is concerned with policy, 
the underlying basis for the assignment 
of places, distribution of delegates 
among the four Commissions which 
are each handling one aspect of the 
main theme: Man’s Disorder and God’s 
Design. 


Practice Brotherhood 
Continued from Page 17 


in your community. Become acquainted with 
their churches and civic organizations. Dis- 
cover what their contributions are: what 
their problems are: what efforts are being 
made to resolve them and how you can 
participate. 

7. Find out what your church and de- 
nomination and other agencies are doing tc 
improve race relations and how you can 
become a part of this movement. 

8. Support legislation designed to guaran- 
tee civic rights to all regardless of race, creed 
or national origin. 

9, Work in your occupation, your union 
or vocational organization for fair employ- 
ment practices. 


“Broun CHURCH may 
have the finest cathedral 
chime for as little as 
$3518... the finest tower 
earilion for $930... 
Send for information. 


Dept. 127, 3015 Casitas Avenue, 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETIN 


T its November meeting, the Feder- 
al Council’s Executive Committee 
adopted a plan for the reorganization 
of the Department of International 
Justice and Goodwill to carry forward 
the work of the war-time Commission 
on a Just and Durable Peace. The 
proposals adopted were prepared by a 
special committee appointed at the last 
biennial session of the Federal Council 
to consider the future relations of the 
Department and Commission. The 
‘committee was composed of Dr. Lu- 
man J. Shafer, Dr. Edwin E. Aubrey, 
Mr. John Foster Dulles, Dr. Ralph 
W. Sockman, and Dr. Henry P. Van 
Dusen. 

The Executive Committee accord- 
ingly adopted a series of recommen- 
dations, prepared by the special com- 
mittee, to reorganize the structure and 
membership of the Department. These 
included a provision for a Committee 
on Policy, within the Department, 
to formulate recommendations on the 
principles of a just and durable peace, 
empowered to report, after consultation 
with officers of the Department, policy 
recommendations directly to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, when circumstan- 
ces so require. Also included was a 
provision for a similar Committee on 
Education and Action, to relate policy 
‘recommendations to the ongoing work 
-of the constituent communions and 
the councils of churches. Mr. Dulles 
was elected chairman of the Committee 
on Policy, and Dr. Howard Y. Mc- 
Clusky of the University of Michigan 
and president of the Michigan Coun- 
cil of Churches was elected chairman 
of the Committee on Education and 
Action. The Executive Committee 
also provided for consolidation of 
membership and staff of the Commis- 
sion and the Department. 

The reorganized Department came 
into being on January 1, 1948, when 
the Commission on a Just and Durable 
Peace terminated as a separate war- 
time agency. 


FAGLEY TO BE CO-SECRETARY 

The Reverend Richard M. Fagley 
has been elected by the Executive 
Committee of the Federal Council at 
its meeting in Atlanta, January 13, 
to the position of Co-Secretary of the 
Department of International Justice 
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and Goodwill. 

Mr. Fagley, since February 1945, 
has served as a Secretary of the Com- 
mission on a Just and Durable Peace. 
During this time he has provided 
vigorous leadership for the churches, 
particularly in the area of peace edu- 
cation and action in support of world 
order. With the incorporation of the 
Commission on a Just and Durable 
Peace within the Department of Inter- 
national Justice and Goodwill, Mr. 
Fagley continues his valuable services 
as.a Co-Secretary with Dr. Van Kirk. 


NEED FOR CHAPLAINS NOTED 

The need for more chaplains to man 
posts now vacdnt under the present 
volunteer recruitment policy, and the 
future work of the Commission in 
providing spiritual leaders, should uni- 
versal military training be adopted, 
were among the subjects under dis- 
cussion at the recent New York meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of 
the General Commission on Chaplains. 

The committee announced that the 
date of dedication ceremonies for the 
new headquarters in Washington will 
coincide with the annual meeting, and 
will be set at a later time. 


Student Conference 


Continued from Page 7 


Movement in the United States, was a 
cause of some misunderstanding. 
Some delegates left Lawrence con- 
vinced, also, that the call to a church 
vocation had not been “equated” with 
that to any vocation undertaken as a 
frontier for God, and that the mis- 
sionary summons was still somewhat 
assumed to be nobler than that to 
other tasks, 


Yet this sixteenth quadrennial set 
a new stake in the advance of Chris- 
tian students upon the problems of 
their generation. As the Home Mis- 
sions Council, Foreign Missions Con- 
ference, United Student Christian 
Council, and the Student Christian 
Movement of Canada _ sponsored 
“Froncon” with administration by the 
Student Volunteer Movement, they 
helped this new generation share 
memorably its analyses and misgivings, 
and its determined hopes, about to- 
day’s civilization. 


JoHN OLivER NELSON 


the Cathedral 


of HYNVIN BOOKS 


IT’S THE “INTER-CHURCH HYMNAL” 


Here is a hymnal that is ‘super’ in every 
respect. It is big and beautiful in appear- 
ance, rich in musical content, abundant 
in worship material, and uplifted in spirit- 
ual tone. Hymnal QUALITY in Cathedral 


proportions. 


‘The Kind of HYMNAL You Enjoy Most 


A treasury of spiritual inspiration. Remarkable vari- 


ety of contents comes from survey of the music habits 
of 10,000 churches. Has 479 of the best-loved and most 


used hymns, Hints for better congregational singing, 
helpstoenrich your worship programs, and 20 arrange- 


ments of hymns, chants, canticles, etc. for choir use 


are included. Thousands praise it. One Florida Pastor, 
who has used Inter-Church Hymnal 15 years, writes. 


“T have yet to find a better or more useful Hymnal.” A New York Pastor using Inter-Church Hymnal 
for 10 years says, ‘‘Our congregation has learned to love singing from the constant use of this book.” 


An amazing wealth of special features. Includes a 96-page handbook of Aids to Worship. Service 
suggestions for special days; Calls to Worship; Bible Readings and Confessions of Faith; Unison and 
Responsive Readings and Prayers; Sung Responses for Choir and Congregation; also numerous Orders 
of Service. Send for a copy of this 510-page beautifully bound volume TODAY! Acclaimed as one of 
the best buys in hymn publishing history. Six complete indexes, Waterproof covers of rich Chocolate 


Brown and _tarnish- proof, 
gold embossed titles mean 
long lasting attractiveness. 


® To get so much for so 
little is hard to believe. 


Church 


IBIGLOW-MAIN-EXCELL CO. 


Please send me a sample copy of “Inter-Church Hymnal” as our 


O 
I Expect to buy 


5701-B8 W. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


DO Sunday School O Choir needs new hymnals. 


(approx. date) I 


@ Only $115 a hundred Name 
copies ...nof prepaid. ] Address 
SAMPLE COPY SENT I Pox Office 


Zone State. 


ON REQUEST 


Church and Denomination | 
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‘ d 
Protecting Han 


You are familiar with The Sal- 
vation Army’s’ work among 
suffering, sin-sick humanity in 
caring for children, the aged, 


the sick, and the homeless. 


BUT DO YOU KNOW that you 
can receive A GUARANTEED 
LIFE INCOME through ANNU- 
ITIES issued by this organiza- 
tion? YOU secure a generous 
income that is regular, protected 


and sure, knowing that ulti- 


mately this protecting hand is 


extended in your name. 


Annuities issued under the su- 
pervision of the New York 
State Insurance Dept. Mail 
coupon today. 


| THE SALVATION ARMY | | 


130 West 14th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Genilemen: I am interested in your | 
| Annuities. Please send me, without ob- 
| ligation, copy of your latest booklet 15. | 
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‘Confidence in UN 


Continued from Page 14 


spiritual recovery in Europe and Asia 
is critical, and presents to the Chris- 
tian people of America a challenging 
opportunity. A rich cultural and 
spiritual life cannot be built on starv- 
ation and, if America does not put her 
strength into the task of economic 
reconstruction, the free nations of the 
world can hardly sustain themselves 
against chaos and its aftermath. The 
fate of all that the United Nations 
stands for is at stake in this issue of 
help to stricken and impoverished, yet 
courageous people. That help should 
be given, and given with the motive of 
constructive good will not to gain 
control over, but to put saving founda- 
tions under needy nations—should 
surely be a concern of American 
Christianity. The elemental security 
provided by economic assistance is 
conducive to the higher values of 
human freedom and spiritual develop- 
ment. This crucial situation which 
confronts the world is one of the 
supreme opportunities in history for 
Christian service and one of the su- 
preme tests of Christian faith. 


The Economic and Social Council 
and certain Specialized Agencies, such 


as the United Nations Educational, - 


Scientific and Cultural Organization 
have made arrangements for consul- 
tation with non-governmental agencies. 
The churches should avail themselves 
of such opportunity to the end that 
Christian judgments, when crystaliz- 
ed, may be taken into account in the 
process of shaping international action. 

As members-of a spiritual fellowship 
which is supernational and superracial, 
we can join our efforts in support of 
the United Nations with like efforts 
by Christians of other lands. The 
Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs created by the World 


Insure that tour(Ws A 


On. 


——_| 


sao I 


BY reer ie GROUPS | 
with OUR MEDICAL EXPENSE ILLNESS ano 
ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


MAXIMUM PROTECTION FOR ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN INSURED UNDER THIS POLICY IN 47 Ss Ss 


WRITE TODAY 
‘FOR DETAILS 
NO OBLIGATION 


Coiincil of Churches and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, stands 
as an agency through which the com- 
mon testimony and the united impact’ 
of Christians:may be brought to bear 
upon these activities of the United 
Nations which correspond to our 
Christian concerns for world justice 
and peace. Through this Commis- 
sion there can be projected a strategy’ 
of education and action which will 
aid in the development of that spiritual 
understanding and solidarity which 
are so essential to the fulfilment of 
the objectives embodied in the Charter: 
of the United Nations. 


CHRISTIAN DYNAMIC FOR WORLD ORDER 

In the battle against international’ 
disorder men deeply need Christiani- 
ty’s spiritual dynamic. To establish: 
fellowship, mutual understanding, and 
cooperation with Christians and all 
peace-loving folk around the world, to 
go across all borders and behind all 
iron curtains with voluntary services} 
to stand firm against national vindic- 
tiveness, hysteria, and pride of power, 
and in hazardous days to keep faith 
strong that God’s will can yet be done 
on earth—such indispensable services 
the Christian people of Ataeria can 
render now. 

With the United Nations Sater it is. 
and what it can be, Christians must 
not lack confidence nor fail in their 
support, whoever else may lose heart 
and become defeatist. It is not for 
Christians, engaged in the cause of 
peace, to waver with every variation 
of fortune, or, like those who have no 
faith in God and His Son, to make’ 
varying opinions and unfounded re- 
ports about the United Nations the. 
criteria of their confidence and loyalty. 
We are disciples of a Lord Who was 
crucified and yet triumphant. We 
move in a tradition of men who have 
stood steadfast in season and out of 
season. That kind of faith and 
courage is called for now. 
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BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO-<%: 
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God Confronts Man 
in History 


_ By Henry SLoane Corrin, Scrib- 
rer, $2.50. 


In 1946-47 Dr. Coffin, recently 
noderator: of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church .in_ the 
U. S. A., was appointed the lecturer 
yn the Joseph Cook Foundation by 
he Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
issions. In discharging this re- 
sponsibility, he took as his general 
eme the relevance of Christianity 
'o the present historical situation. In 
* Philippines, China, Siam, India 


and Egypt—countries in the process 
of sweeping changes—he forcefully 
nterpreted the Christian faith in 
rerms of its basic convictions in re- 
ation to our time. The lectures are 
sspecially interesting because, being 
iddressed to groups very different from 
the familiar ones in America, they 
pmphasize the universal elements in 
the Christian Gospel. A clue to the 
general approach is Dr. Coffin’s in- 
sistence that while other religions 
ook for God in nature and in mystic 
»xperience, Christianity sees the chief 
revelation of God in history, and 
darticularly in the historical appear- 
ince of Jesus Christ and the redemp- 
‘ive work which he initiated. 

The book is not the weightiest of 
Dr. Coffin’s writings but it is an ex- 
rellent popular exposition of the sig- 
ificance of Christianity for the 
vorld today.—S.M.C. 


The Protestant Pulpit 


By ANvDREw W._ Btackwoop, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $2.75. 


| A new anthology of master sermons 
rom the Reformation to our own day 
las been compiled by Dr. Blackwood. 


PULPIT- CHOIR 


. CONFIRMATION ,, 
BAPTISMAL #) 
DOCTORS 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


Here in a single volume, all lovers of 
preaching will find sermons by leading 
Protestant preachers of every period 
during the last four centuries. 

The book is divided into two sec- 
tions. The first section contains 
nineteen sermons by “Masters in Other 
Days” and includes preaching by such 
men as Martin Luther, John Wesley, 
Jonathan Edwards and _ Phillips 
Brooks. The second section contains 
sermons by “Masters in Our Own 
Day” and includes preaching by such 
leaders as Ralph W. Sockman, George 
A. Buttrick, Joseph R. Sizoo, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Joseph Fort New- 
ton and Harold Cooke Phillips. 

In the compilation of such a treasure 
of great sermons by well known preach- 


ers of the past and the present, Dr. 
Blackwood, who has been professor 
of homiletics at Princeton Theological 
Seminary since 1930, has rendered 
an invaluable service to three groups 
—(1) Students in Seminaries who will 
be the preachers of tomorrow will re- 
ceive guidance; (2) Parish ministers 
who are preaching today will find help 
and inspiration; (3) Laymen who sit 
in the pew Sunday after Sunday will 
find these sermons to be a source of 
understanding about the Protestant 
Church. 

One cannot read through a book of 
sermons such as are contained in this 
invaluable volume without coming to 
a new appreciation of the pulpit— 
J.M.B. 


THE DOOR OF OPPORTUNITY 
IS STILL OPEN 


Do you want an investment that 


has never failed to make its an- 


nual or semi-annual payment, 


that is supervised by both the 


Board of National Missions and 


the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York, that re- 
ceives any amount from $100.00 
to $100,000.00, yields from 2.5% | 
to 7%, is unaffected by market 
fluctuations, receives additional 
Federal Tax Exemptions and 


continues payment as long as 


the Annuitant lives? 


Board. of National Missions 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
(USA. 


Your gift, after legal de- 


. . ° ed f ; 
ductions, is ultimately used [15° Fitth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. | 
= sees a | Please send me without obligation your 
in the mission work of I Xamuity Bopklet FCB: : 
thewG@huren, Bthey greatest. (ems <a gece cee ie 
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Three Books on the 
Life of Schweitzer 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER: THE MAN AND 
His Mrinp, By George Seaver, 
Harpers, $3.75. 

PROPHET IN THE WILDERNESS, By 
Hermann Hagedorn, Macmillan, 
$3.00. 

ALBERT SCHWEITZER: AN ANTHOLOGY, 
Edited by Charles R. Joy, Beacon 
Press, $5.00. 


Within a few weeks three interpre- 
tations of Albert Schweitzer have come 
from the press, each distinctive and 
important. All three of these volumes 
about the man who today stands as the 
best symbol of the medical missionary 
have received wide attention in liter- 
ary circles. Albert Einstein’s com- 
ment has been frequently quoted: 
“There, in this sorry world of ours, 
is a great man!” A learned European 
journal has even rated Schweitzer as 
one of the three “all-round geniuses” 
of Western civilization—the other two 
being Leonardo da Vinci and Goethe. 

Of the three books, Seaver’s is the 
most complete biography. It will 
doubtless stand permanently as the 
definitive exposition of Schweitzer’s 
life and ideas. His childhood and 


How to Study the Bible Series 


Guides to Individual Study 


Dr. Gettys has now completed three volumes in this helpful series. He sets 


youth, his studies at Strasbourg Um 
versity, his mastery of the organ, his 
theological scholarship, his decision 
to become a missionary, his work in 
Africa as an atonement for the white 
man’s sin toward the black man, his 
basic philosophy are all treated fully. 
competently and impressively. 

Hermann Hagedorn’s book, how- 
ever, is the most delightful reading. It 
is the work of a poet and a singer. In 
almost lyrical language he makes you 
feel the depths of Schweitzer’s soul 
and the amazing gentleness and com- 
passion of the man. “Prophet in the 
Wilderness” is a great human docu- 
ment. In the best sense of an abused 
word, it really is “inspirational.” 

In Joy’s book Schweitzer speaks for 
himself. Here are brief selections 
chosen so carefully as to provide an 
adequate introduction to the man’s 
interests and outlooks — in theol- 
ogy, in music, in philosophy. The 
quotations are classified under head- 
ings that themselves provide a frame- 
work of Schweitzer’s thought, such 
as “The Sacredness of All That Lives,” 
“Reverence for Life,” ‘“Altars of the 
World,” ‘The Struggle for Truth.” 
Dr. Joy also offers a brief and moving 
biographical sketch. 

—SAMUEL McCrea CAVERT. 


by JoseEpH M. GETTYS 


forth simple and direct methods of study, possible for those who want to learn 


about the Bibie but who do not have access to good libraries or who have not 


been taught how tc study the Bible effectively for themselves. 


The student is 


guided only, and has the thrill of personal discovery as he learns to trust himself 


in study where commentaries are not available. 


Pastors, teachers, adult and youth 


groups, college ages, women’s groups, and individual students will find these 


guides helpful, direct, inspirational, and an incentive to an earnest effort to master 


the teachings of the Bible. 


Dr. Gettys is Professor of English Bible in the General 


Assembly’s Training School in Richmond, Virginia. 


HOW TO ENJOY STUDYING THE BIBLE .- 


HOW TO STUDY THE REVELATION .- - 


HOW TO STUDY LUKE 


Order from your bookseller or 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


Box 1176 
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Richmond 9, Virginia 


Preface To Ethical Living 
By Ropsert E. Firtcu, Haddar 
House, $1.25. 


This is the fourth of the new Had 
dam House books, written specificall: 
for youth about religion. In remark 
ably lucid prose, easy to read, we fin: 
here a direct analysis of where we ar 
today morally, with tentative sug 
gestions of a way out. Dr. Fitch 
young dean at Occidentaf College 
seeks to incorporate the values oO 
Dewey pragmatism creatively in ré 
ligion, starting from the claim tha 
“Religion is morals illuminated bj 
imagination” (p. 66). This is definite 
ly “a preface,” but it is a penetratin| 
and fearless invitation for student 
and their leaders to go deeper int 
Christian faith—J.O.N. 


The Pastoral Epistles 
By Burton Scott EASTON, Seril 
ner, $3.00. 


An outstanding scholar in the fiel 
of New Testament studies now offer 
a fresh commentary on the First ani 
Second Epistles to Timothy and thi 
Epistle to Titus. Dr. Easton make 
his own translation of the text, wit: 
the primary purpose of rendering 1 
into readily understood modern En; 
lish. Then follows a simple exposition 
section by section. An introductioi 
deals with such general matters as thi 
purpose of the Epistles, authorship an) 
dates. The volume is the work of © 
specialist but its usefulness reacheé 
to all careful students of the Bible 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


CHOIR GOWNS + VESTMENTS 
PULPIT ROBES - HANGINGS 
STOLES - EMBROIDERIES 


Communion Sets* Altar Ap- 
pointments + Altar Brass Goods 


Aisions asia | 


82- 23" ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA -7, PA, 


CATALOG. 4 
ON REQUEST, 


300 WILL CONFER 
N HOMES FOR AGED 


Nearly 300 acceptances of invita- 
Hons to attend the National Confer- 
ence on Protestant Homes for the 
ged have been received by the De- 
rtment of Christian Social Rela- 
fons, which is sponsoring the meet- 
ng. The sessions, to be held February 
20-21 at the Hotel Gibson in Cincin- 
ati, will for the first time bring 
ogether directors and supervisors of 
nomes for the aged, of many denomina- 
Hons and faiths for a discussion of the 
rends and problems which they face. 
Chairman for two of the sessions 
ill be Shelby Harrison, formerly gen- 
ral director of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation in New. York. Also appearing as 
speakers or discussion leaders will be 
Mr. Ben Grossman, executive director 
pf the Home for Aged Jews in Chicago, 
and Dr. Edward Stieglitz of the Sub- 
urban Hospital, Bethesda, Maryland. 

Among topics to be considered in 
panel discussions will be ‘Pastoral 

inistry in Homes for the Aged,” 
‘New Types of Homes for the Aged,” 
‘Social Security for Older People,” and 
‘Occupational Therapy and Recrea- 
jon.” 


Books by 


ELTON 
TRUEBLOOD 


THE PREDICAMENT 
OF MODERN MAN 


A diagnosis of our moral ills 


FOUNDATIONS FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Principles that must govern 
their cure 


Now... 


ALTERNATIVE 
TO FUTILITY 


A prescription to restore ou 
spiritual health 


The final volume of the popular 
“trilogy for our times’ completes 
the prescription for spiritual recov- 
ery—in which the author suggests 
practical and fundamental plans for 
renewing church, community and 
nation. $1.00 each 


at your bookseller 


Harper & BROTHERS 
49 B. 33rd Street » New York 16 
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LEADERS EVERYWHERE 


Based on the Yale Lectures 


GO0Dand MEN 


By Herbert H. Farmer 


God and Men proposes a direct challenge to all] 
contemporary thinking. It raises a learned and 
effective bulwark against the trend of our times 
to omit the personal element from our thoughts 
about the ultimate nature of the world and of 
God. A Religious Book Club selection. $2 
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By Henry P. Van Dusen 


“An outstanding leader in efforts for 
Christian unity and in the enter- 
prise of missions summarizes the his- 
torical interplay of these two major 
phases of the world Christian move- 


DARKNESS 
OF THE SUN 
By Richard T. Baker 


“Richard Terrill Baker examines 
the whole picture of Christianity in 
Japan and _ its 
‘slave COUNtTIES’ eceee 
.. . His book is ; 3 

valuable in pick- % 
ing out the basic | 
pattern from a 
crazy quilt of 
facts.” — News- , 
week. $2.50 = 


AN APPROACH TO 
THE TEACHING OF JESUS 
By Ernest C. Colwell 


“The ‘plain man’ here finds lan- 
guage that he immediately under- 
stands, and a method of treatment 
that makes the figure of Jesus throb 
with vitality and power.”—Rel:gious 
Book Club Bulletin. $1.25 


At all Bookstores. 


ABINGDON-COK 


Press of Thomas J. Griffiths Sons, Inc., Utica 2, N. Y. 


ment. . . . The clear-cut view of 
trends in contemporary Christianity 
which Dr. Van Dusen gives will win 


a hearty welcome.” — Missionary 
Education Movement. $2.50 
RENDER 


UNTO THE PEOPLE 
By Umphrey Lee 


“President Lee discusses various 
problems arising out of the rela- 
tion between 
church and 
state in a de- 
mocracy, such 
as ours, in 
which state 
and church are 
constitutional- 
ly separated... 
The reader will 
feel that he is 
under the guid- 
ance of a ju- 
dicious mind.”—Christian Century. 

$1.50 


: THE 
SOVEREIGN EMBLEM 
By Ernest A. Wall 


The supremacy of the Cross domi- 
nates this entire book, with par- 
ticular emphasis on Paul’s relation- 
ship to the Cross as an example to 
us. An inspiration for Lenten and 
Easter perusal. $1.25 
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There’s a message to you of 
SAFETY, SECURITY 
and SATISFACTION 


in the pages 
of this 
little book 


Let us tell you how you may have 
1. Protection in Old Age 
2. Freedom from Worry 


3. A Steady Income 
4. Permanent Satisfaction j 


in the check that comes regularly to you 


tion of taking part in the significant’ 
as a holder of an Annuity Agreement of 


work of making the Bible more and 


the American Bible Society. 

Such checks have been issued regu- 
larly for over 100 years... helping to 
bring security and satisfaction in spite 


more widely available throughout the 


world. 
The booklet, “A Gift That Lives,” ex- 
plains the plan, tells you how you may 


of disturbing and perplexing world con- 
ditions. 


In addition there’s the fine satisfac- 


avail yourself of its two-fold advantages, 
and explains how it entitles you to cer- 
tain tax exemptions. 
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AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet FC-18 entitled “A. 
Gift That Lives.” 
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{] I enclose $______ for the world-wide distribution of the Scriptures. 
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